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Baghdad meeting considers 
ways, means to help Iraq 


Continued from page I 

Klibi recoiled that Arab heads of slate 
agreed in September 1982. during their 
summit conference held in Morocco, that 
preserving the independence of Arab 
countries, the integrity of their territories 
and the safety of their internalionally- 
recogniscd borders is a duly that every 
Arab state must respect and work for by 
all available means. 

The remark was part of a resolution that 
the summit had adopted on the Iraq-lran 
war. 

“The Arab League's Joint Defence 
Pact, which binds all our countries, culls, 
among other clauses, fur peaceful means 
even with other countries to settle dis- 
putes," Klibi told the conferees. 

Klibi said the Gulf war "pits against 
each other two neighbouring countries 
shuring a common religion. 

‘ ‘For this reason. I suppose the confer- 
ence would deem the recourse to peaceful 
means as the most commendable course 
of action at this stage, if only out or con- 
sideration for these spiritual bonds and al- 
so for the sake of preserving chances of a 
future reconciliation and co-operation." 

Klibi praised Iraq's declared readiness 
to reach a lasting peace with Iran and 
said. "Wc look forward to the day when 
this war would end." 

The conference's chairman. North 
Yemen Foreign Minister Ahmad Moham- 
mad Al-Asbahi, said the meeting could be 
the last chance for us lo deal with what we 
have came here for." 

North Yemen is the current head of the 
Arab League's ministerial council, which 
groups foreign ministers of the confeder- 
ation's 21 member states. 

Al-Asbahi spoke of the Iranian leader- 
ship's continuous rejection of all peace 
efforts, insistence on continuing the war 
and escalating it... "intervention in 
Iraq's internal affairs, and the harmful 
results this might have on security and 
peace of the whole region. 

"Would we be able today to achieve, 
before it is too late, what we haven't ac- 
complished in the past?" He said before 
asking journalists to leave the conference 


Britain warns Libya following 
blasts in London, Manchester 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — Britain has given a stern 
warning to Libya, following a series of 
bomb incidents in London and Manchester 
over the weekend, that the activities of 
so-called Libyan ‘revolutionaries' are put- 
ting relations between the two countries 
at risk. 

Despite Libyan denials, both the British 
police and the foreign office believe that 
the recent bombs show that Libyan assass- 
ination squads are renewing their attacks 
against opponents in Britain of the Qad- 
hafl regime. The bombs, which totalled 
seven in all. and left 23 people injured, 
were directed against a club in London's 
Mayfair,, which is reported to be partly 
owned by Libyans and is much frequented 
by Arabs, against news-stands selling 
Arabic newspapers, and against houses 
where Libyan exiles live. 

Since the weekend, the foreign office 
has twice summoned members of the poli- 
tical section of the * Libyan People's 
Bureau’ (as the Libyan embassy here is 
now called) to tell them that the British 
government is ‘extremely concerned* at 
what has been going, cin. At the same 
lime, the British ambassador in Tripoli, 
Mr Olive Miles, delivered f a Sternly- 
Worded protest note from the Foreign Se- 
cretary Sir Geoffrey Howe. 

Despite the persistant. Libyan, denials, 
the London police assume that the bomb 
attacks are connected' With th<e hew up- 
surge in Libyan extremism which led 
three weeks ago; to the takeoYer, .dfi-tto 
London embassy by. people titwho called 
thodiselves * The Student • Revolutionary 
Force* of the jRmahtrfypli' . . Tbis/grdup^ 


who are reported to have removed the 
charge d'affaires, say that they are 
committed to an escalation of Libyan re- 
volutionary work abroad. 

Consequently, the police at Scotland 
Yard issued warning to Libyans in Britain. 
At the same time there were reports from 
a Libyan-owned newspaper in London that 
three non- Libyan Arab journalists were 
sacked and told they would be killed if 
they protested. These troubles in the Li- 
byan community have been taken very 
seriously by Scotland Yard because of si- 
milar incidents In 1 980, which were foll- 
owed by a campaign against Libyan expa- 
triates, in which three Libyans In Britain 
were killed. One of them, a well-known 
journalist and broadcaster, was shot in 
the back as he left London's main Mosque 
in Regent’s Park. 

The : Libyan community in Britain is 
thought to number some 6000 of whom 
about half are people who describe them- 
selves as students, businessmen or other 
temporary residents. It is the other 3000 
who conslitute the longer-term residents, 
who are most at risk in the present trou- ' 
bles. AS well as warning them. Scotland 
Yard is also giving police protection In 
some eases. 

The possibility remains that Britain will 
feel obliged to break diplomatic relations j 
with; Ubty. There* were .strong hints of 
this. inl- ther message delivered by the Bri- 
tish ambassador in. Tripoli,, However, this 
woujdjbe oqly a final Step to be avoided if 
possible, partly bepaUse , of the, need to- 
Ely* diplomatic help to the 8000 British 
subject; who live. , and" work : ih Libya, 


hall as the delegates resumed their delib- 
erations behind closed doors. 

The conference, which was scheduled 
to open m 6 p. m. on Tuesday, was post- 
poned for 16 hours pending the arrival of 
the Moroccan and Sudanese foreign min- 
isters — Abdul Wahcd Belakziz and Mus- 
tafa Madani. 

The two arrived by plane before dawn 
on Wednesday. 

Taking part in the conference are repre- 
sentatives from Iraq, the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. Saudi Arabia. 
K u wit l, Bahruin. Qatar, the United Arab 
Fmi ra t es. O man . Nor l h Ye me n . Soul h 
Yemen, Jordan. Sudan. Tunisia. Moro- 
cco. Algeria Djibouti, Somalia. Maurita- 
nia and Lebanon 

Syria and Libya, the two outspoken 
Arab supporters of Inin in its war with 
Iraq, have not responded to the Arab 
blague's call for the conference, accord- 
ing to a Baghdad- based Arab diplomat. 

The diplomat, who refused lo he identi- 
fied. said the conferees have agreed dur- 
ing informal talks overnight on a rive- 
point draft resolution lo be adopted by the 
conference. 

The reported draft resolution, the diplo- 
mat said, includes a collective Arab decla- 
ration of solidarity with Iraq in the Gulf 
war and a call upon Iran to accept a peace- 
ful settlement lo the conflict. 

"I am not sure whether the ministers 
will agree to the phrasing of the draft re- 
solution." the diplomat said in response 
to a reporter's question. "If noi. it will 
have lo be re- phrased." 

Iraqi foreign minisLer Tareq Aziz said 
on Tuesday that Baghdad expects the con- 
ferees to adopl "clear and frank resolu- 
tions condemning the (Iranian) aggres- 
sion and expressi ng solidarity with Iraq. ' ' 

Aziz, in an interview with the daily 
newspaper 'Al-Thawra,' said Iraq "will 
not accept statements or attitudes that do 
no! have serious weight in confronting the 
aggression. " 

The newspaper, organ of the ruling 
Arab Socialist Baath Party, also quoted 
Aziz as saying Iraq called the meeting 
"only afler it was able to crush the series 
of enemy (Iranian) attacks." 





CKASKHRK: A Dru/.c fighter sits In Beirut Monday with his weapon at rest ivl.il, 
leaders uf Lebanon s factions deliberated in Lausanne In reach agreement nnacca* 
fire which came into effect oil Tuesday night. 


Ray of hope for Lebanon 

Beirut’ s latest ceasefire 
appears to be holding 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 

Star Geneva Correspondent 

LAUSANNE. Switzerland ■— Leaders of 
the Lebanese factions meeting here u> 
find a solution lo the Lebanese problem 
have agreed on a new ceasefire which 
went into effect on Tuesday night \i a 
special press briefing. President Gemnv- 
cl s political adviser Mr. Michel Santa ita 
said nil the political leaders have notified 
their members in Beirut or ihc cense fire 

On Wednesday morning a military eom- 
inission composed of representatives from 
all factions met in Beirut to supervise the 
ceasefire. Observers are being selected 
from retired officers in the army and the 
internal security forces to ensure the 
ceasefire is sustained. The official obser- 
vers will act in conjunction with the milit- 
ary commission to sec that a true dis- 
engagement of all militias on the ground 
is enacted along all demarcation lines 
within a few duys. 

Mr. Santa ha said the Beirut airport and 
sea port will reopen as soon as the com- 
mission feels there is adequate security. 
He stressed that all campaigning between 
the belligerents must stop immediately. 
When questioned about this "campaign- 
ing he replied it meant, in addition to 
military, the various local radio stations. 

Mr. Samaha's announcement was 
greeted with a long applause the first at 
the conference and a rarity at any press 

fhi h ^ r i n8 ‘ , All l 10U 8h the agreement among 
the delegates is verbal it represented the 
first ray of hope. Earlier, there had been 
the usual charges and counter charges re- 
garding why there had been no ceasefire 
agreement. And reports indicated, dialo- 
gue among the delegates had been less 
Lhan conciliatory. 

A lop associate or the Shi' lie leader Na- 
bih Bern quoted President Gemayel as 
having said "we all made mistakes". To 
this Mr. Bern replied, "no. the only mis- 
take was by you”, referring to President 
Gemayel. This same source reported that 
both Camille Chamoun and Pierre Gcmn- 
yel wanted Ihelr forces to patrol the air- 
port area but Mr. Berri insisted on this 
task being undertaken by the six brigades 
of I he Lebanese army presently in West 
Beirut. Mr. Berri had said he would not 
leave Lausanne until tangible agreements 
were reached. 

From various sources close to members 
of the delegation, n appears there are five 
major points under contention cgritrol of 
,lhe airpprt. control, of the airport road • 
opening; of the port, safe access beLtvppn 1 

Beirm ,hd SgSm 
of the hum a. Although it is ^ m nl 

IhlK limp it hor 
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ions — no doubt u reflection of the sess- 
ions themselves — there has been -link 
attempt to mask strong feelings. 

In u speech to open the conference or 
Monday president Gemayel virtually pro 
mixed to be all things to all people lit 
said he does not know " who was the vic- 
tor in a war that has swept us all... and 
which turned to be a scfl-dcslructiw 
war. 

On the abrogation of the 17 May treat} 
with Israel, he said, "when nogniiaiin* 
with Israel — with the partnership of Hit 
United Stales was the sole impel alive op- 
tion in order to recover our land we did 
not hesitate. When the abrogatin'! 

turned to be the sole imperative option in 
order lo unify the people we did not hesit- 
ate... when we believe that Lebanon i‘ 
worth blood sacrifice, it is certainly wwtl 
sacrificing un agreement." 

President Gemayel stated he dues m>i 
know who was supposed to have realized 
gains and benefits t from the war) as all 
Lebanese lived through the tragedy and 
suffering. He recalled the hundred thou- 
sand victims of the long years of civil 
strife: saying all persons who had M 
their lives in the fighting of the past dec- 
ade were * martyrs’. 

In an obvious appeal to Syria. Preside" 1 
Gemayel said lie believed President 
Assad, considering the positive a in**" 
phere of understanding, his responsibil- 
ity. and loyally. . will lend all his in- 
fluence lo help Lebanon. He also spoke o' 
the generous efforts of King Fuhd ol Suu“> 
Arabia towards a solution lo the Lebanese 
problem. 

As the third day of the re concilia!”" 1 
conference unfolded. Mr. Walid Junblaii 
continued to hold centre stage with his ac- 
cusal ions and demands. In view of this, 
press and- rival delegate spokespeop* 
awaited his noon scheduled press coulee, 
ence with an air of much expecluii** 
when. , at the very last minute literally 
(signal was being awaited Tor the starlin* 
of tape recorders before press had to p" s< 
behind barricades) the conference w# 
cancelled with no reason given. 

■ But it Js khown that Mr. Junblaii hcic 
what was supposed to have been a conci- 
liatory meeting with Syria’s Abdel Hal 11 " 
Khaddam Tuesday night. One delegate 
spokesman who asked not to be idenliH e “ 
told The Star privately that hr call the l# u 
coining together u "meeting" was a 
Homer indeed as it was a "shoutm* 
jianie- calling match”. 

But despite the theatrics attributed i fl 
Junblaii in interviews granted various me- 
dia (Swiss: "Gemayel must be hanged «¥ 
a: national court or an internal ioi»i|| 
eburt". BBC: "Gemayel political udyisW 
Sainaha is responsible for almost killing 
me last year".). In the paper he present J* 
before conference members at the 
nesilay -session he appeared willing ll1 
cb- operate. 
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Reagan drops ‘Stinger’ plan 


Amman, 22-28 March 1984 


WASHINGTON — President Ronald 
Reagan, facing defeat in Congress, 
has decided to drop his plan to sell 
‘Stinger’ anti-aircraft missiles to Jor- 
dan and Saudi Arabia, White House 
Spokesman Larry Speakes said on 
Wednesday. But the Associated Press 
quoted US officials as saying that 
other proposals including a ‘Jorda- 
nian security package' still had a 
chance of passing. 

The decision was presumed to be due to 
the opposition of Secretary of State 
George Shultz in the aftermath of remarks 
critical of the United States that His 
Majesty King Hussein has made in the 
past week. Observers here commented 
that in his interviews, the King had sent 
an important message to his Arab and 
world listeners, while he had already had 
little to lose in Washington. 

In an official statement issued on Wed- 
nesday. the Jordanian government ex- 
pressed its regret that the plan had been 
withdrawn. 


Amal Ghandour reports: 

King Hussein's scepticism, in his inter- 
views with the ‘New York Times' and. 
later, CBS television network, dealt a 
serious blow to an already faltering US po- 
licy in the area. No longer perceiving the 
United States as the only viable mediator 
in the Arab-lsraeli conflict, the King con- 
cluded that "we cannot obviously deal 
with the US as an ally or as a mediator." 

"The positions we have adopted over 
the years, of trying to establish a dialogue 
with Washington, have failed. You ob- 
viously have made your choice, and your 
choice is Israel," the King told his Am- 
erican audience. 

The King's public criticism is "a mess- 
age to the people that a solution to the 
Palestinian problem is far from here 
yet," one high-level Jordanian source 
told The Star this week. There has been a 
very serious exaggeration of the latest 
political moves in the area that King 
Hussein had to subdue, he said. 

Many were beginning to believe, after 
the resumption of the Jordan- PLO dialo- 


gue, that the final joint signature of Mr. 
Arafat and King Hussein was the only re- 
maining obstacle to the return of the West 
Bank.. Realising the present difficulties in 
reaching a solution, and the inevitability 
of a tense stalemate. King Hussein moved 
to avoid "Jordanian disenchantment and 
West Bank despair," explained the 
source. 

BuL more important, the same source 
added, was King Hussein's response to 
two realities: Israel's all- pervading in- 
fluence in the US political arena, and an 
increasingly hostile Arab mood towards 
the United Stales. 

"It was becoming clear (hat the US was 
Israel's exclusive properly.” he said. 
Continued congressional refusal to ratify 
military sales to Jordan (1,316 Stinger 
shoulder-held anti-aircraft missiles, and 
an additional $220 million worth of milit- 
ary aid), were added factors which 
revealed the US’ crippled strategy in the 
Middle East. 


Continued on page 28 
internal security forces the responsibility 

Lebanese reconciliation talks "higher security commission" which will 

be responsible for "executing the security 
plan and taking the appropriate deci- 
sions. ' ’ 
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break up in apparent failure 


LAUSANNE, Switzerland — The second 
Lebanese national reconciliation confer- 
ence ended here on Tuesday evening after 
factional leaders at the meeting apparent- 
ly failed to reach any of their basic goals. 

Submitting a weak paper best described 
as a 'face saver’, delegates disbanded 
with evidence of hostile feelings very 
much on display. After nine days of non- 
stop haggling, little or substance had 

come forth. 

The single sheet of paper listed four 
areas of "unanimous" accord: I) u 

Israelis to 
vote soon 

AMMAN (Star) — The Israeli 
gownment crisis came to a head 
on Wednesday with the coalition 
■embers of Taml Party demand- 
ing that new elections be held In 
May, Israeli army radio re- 
ported. The radio reported that 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
was meeting with Taml leader 
Aharon Abu Hatzeira to discuss 
the election date, and had failed 
o convince him to let the elec- 
tions wait nntll the end of the 
year. 

Taml has threatened to bring 
nown the government with a 
MHM"* vote lf (t refuses 
m hold .elections at the specified 
Jmw. Members of the Marakh 
cf bour alignment, meanwhile, 
jjje decided to back the call for 
way elections nnd specified 
Tuesday the 22nd as the date for 
EjjH* Marakh has already 
JjeHed mobilising Its forces for 
I"*. e „ lect| ons. The Llknd gov- 
f nlng coalition opposes early el- 
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cease-fire; 2) cessation of “all negative 
media campaigns in various forms"; 3) 
formation of a constitutional commission 
to “prepare a draft", and 4) a pledge to 
"continue their consultation", meeting 
"upon request of the president." Con- 
spicuous by their absence were Govern- 
mental reform proposals and any mention 
of Israel's presence in Lebanon. 

The ceasefire is to be implemented by a 
"security plan” based on the separation 
of forces, withdrawal of heavy weapons, 
the formulation of a plan for the return of 
(he army to its barracks and giving the 


The constitutional commission is to be 
composed of 32 members chosen by the 
president in consullatidn with (he mem- 
bers or the conference. It is to submit a 
report within six months. 

There appears to be little hope that 
these statements of intent are any more 
than words. Druze leader Walid Junblatt 
issued diatribes throughout the confer- 
ence, in both public and private inter- 
views, indicating he felt little of signifi- 
cance would emerge. Repeatedly demand- 
ing action ranging from the resignation to 
the hanging of Amin Gemayel, describing 


every aspect of the conference as "nuts*' 
and referring to his counterparts as 
"fossils with frozen brains", he left little 
doubt that he did not foresee a positive 
end to the talks. 

The course of the conference became a 
story of high hopes successively raised 
and frustrated. Former President Sulei- 
man Franjieh, who had been in the oppo- 
sition camp until Monday, threw his 
weight to the Christians, claiming the op- 
position was not able to consolidate its 
thinking. This prompted Junblatt to de- 
clare, ' * Yesterday there was a vague reso- 
lution which could have become a com- 
promise until one man remembered he is 
a Christian Old men are responsible 

Continued on page 28 



Welcome 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 

and 

His Royal Highness Prince Philip 

Honoured guests of 

His Majesty King Hussein 
and the. People of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 


from 

Yousif I. Mouisher O. B. E. 
Chairman of Jordan Worsted Mills 




Jordan Worsted Mills 

welcomes 


IH.M.QUEEN ELIZABETH III 


and 


H. R. H. PRINCE PHILIP 

Honoured guests of H.M. King Hussein Bin Talal 
and the people of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. 
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Amman - Jordan 
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In honour of the visit to Jordan 
of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
the Amra Hotel presents a 

BRITISH WEEK 



MARCH 25-31 1984 

To be opened by His Excellency The British Ambassador 
Mr. Alan Urwick CMG at 11:00 am on Sunday 25th March 

Featuring displays of 

• British Cars supplied by Jordan Automobile Company 
Said Malhas and Sons Company 

• British Cheese and Wine - In cooperation with the 
Milk Marketing Board 

• British Fine Bone China by FaSha 

• BRITISH AIRWAYS 

• BRITISH TOURIST AUTHORITY 

• BRITISH COUNCIL 

• BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

• Menus featuring British Food and Wine 

• British Beer in the Wadi Rum Bar 

• Entertainment provided by The Mike Paul Band 

• Scottish Piper and a Strolling Minstrel 

• The Great British Ball- 29th March, JD 8 per person 

For further information and reservations please call Nigel Stanley 
at 815071 Ext. 1507 


Amra Hotel 

FORUM |p HOTELS 


WISH KSWJMNT 
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Water Authority 

Zarqa- Ruselfa Water & Sewerage Project 
Contracts 1, 2 A, 8 and 10 

Prequalified contractors for contracts 1 , 2 A, and 
1 0 and contractors who purchased tender do- 
cuments for contract 8 are hereby notified that 
the bid opening dates for these contracts have 
been extended as follows 


Contract 1 
Contract 2 A 
Contract 8 
Contract 10 


April 18, 1984 
April 14, 1984 
April 14, 1984 
April 16, 1984 

Mohammad S. Kllanl 
President 
Water Authority 


APARTMENTS FOR RENT 

1. Ground floor at Al Rashid residential area, dining 
hall, sitting room, kitchen and two bathrooms, with 
central heating. 

2. Second floor apartment, located at Jabal Hussein; 
opposite College de la Salle, consisting of two bed- 
rooms, salon, dining hall, kitchen and bathroom, 
with large balcony, central heating and telephone. 

Both apartments can be rented furnished or unf- 
urnished. 

Please call tel: 667785, dally between 4-6 p.m. 


Important: invitation to 
Arab students 

ASPIUS: American Summer Programme for Inter- 
national University Students: 

1 . Completed secondary school and wants to have Eng- 
lish course to prepare for TOFEL and admission to 
American university, or 

2. Studying already at a Jordanian university sod 
wants to spend a summer In the US studying English or 
a course In major field and transfer up to six credit 
hours to home university. 

Programme starts 24 June for ten weeks on a beauti- 
ful campus near East US Coast, with opportunity to 
visit New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington DC. 

Programme provides 1-20 for US visa, food, first 
class boarding facilities, air transportation from Am- 
man and return, health insurance offered to students, 
guidance, university course credit, and covers univers- 
ity tuition and fees. 

Total cost US $4000. US $400 payable as deposit 
at ASPIUS account at Jordan Kuwait Bank/ JahsJ 
Amman Branch, or mall to ASPIUS P.O. Box 7222 
Lancaster, PA. 17603 USA by 15 April. Balance to be 
paid by 1, June 1984. 

With the deposit, please provide following informa- 
tion: Name and Address, Nationality and place of 
birth, passport no. and dates of Issue and expiration. 
Secondary school graduated from and date, and major 
Interest. 

If presently enrolled In college or university, give class 
and major field of study. 

For more Information please call Dr. Raja‘ee Al- 
Khaqji - University of Jordan — English Department. 
Tel. 844555 ext. 1442. 
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When In Aqaba don’t miss the 

feamitamte Restaurant 

Fresh Fish From The Gulf 
European Cuisine , . 

Oriental Delicacies 1 
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Applicants line up 
for UDD housing 
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Text and picture 
by Pam Dougherty 

Siar Sloff Writer 

AMMAN —“I think we can 
manage 2.000 people at Wadi 
Rimam tomorrow," said Rebe- 
cca Salli of the Urban Develop- 
ment Department ( UDD) bravely 
as she dealt with the crowds of 
applicants waiting at the UDD’s 
Jabal Jofeh office on Monday 
morning. 

Her prediction proved correct. 
When a Star reporter arrived at 
Wadi Rimam at 8 o'clock on 
Tuesday morning everything was 
under control. Two thousand 
people had already received ap- 
pointments as part of the proced- 
ure for applying for building 
plots at the UDD housing 
projects in Marka, Ruscifa and 
Quweismeh. 

The UDD began receiving ap- 
plications for the building plots 
on Saturday at their Shmeisani 
office. On Sunday it was Wah- 
dat's turn, then Jofeh and Wadi 
Rimam. 

The application procedure was 
actually quite straightforward, 
but staff were overwhelmed by 
the numbers who applied. Al- 
together over 6,000 applications 
were made, and early in the 
week staff found themselves 
faced with enormous queues. 
But, says Ms. Salti, by Tuesday 
they had perfected their process- 
ing technique. The most impor- 
tant thing was an early start — 
the staff was on duty at 5 a. m. 
and they learned to eliminate any 
unnecessary procedures which 
caused bottlenecks. 

The UDD has planned the ap- 
plication procedure in three 
stages which will staggered 
throughout the year. For the 
next stage applicants will be 
given full information about the 
project. Finally they will return 
to fill out their application forms 
for a building plot. 

The land itself will be prepared 
and allocated in 1 2 phases over 
two years. This is to enable the 
work of obtaining bank loans, 
and building permits, and the ac- 
tual building of houses, to be 
staggered. 

Those wanting to receive a 
E lding plot must fulfil! five re- 
quirements. They must have Jor- 
danian nationality, have been re- 

WAJ hires 
local firms 
to install 
sewerage 

By Khaled Nuseibeh 
Special to The Star 
AMMAN -— The Water Authority 
tr»i? rdan i WA J) has signed con- 
. with seven Jordanian 
1 “stall a 2 40- kilometre 
ZSF' “twork in the city. The 
contracts awarded are worth JD 

a,® says Dr. Ghaleb 

' 2?*° v f WAJ. He did not spe- 

edy exact figures. 

traJt/i? 1 ^ ^^eering and Con- 
iJ,2. Company was awarded 
SS**!- f 2 r , 33 ^ 25 km. of 
Wktfl! in „ Y adi Seer - National 
l Sewage Projects was 


W tor 7kmpf sewerage. . 

Com!!?!!!*. Ahiman ; Contracting 
w* 8 swarded a. contract 
construction of about: 2 . 5 
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sident in Amman since January 
1980, earn less (han JD 160 a 
month and own no other home. 
Only families are eligible. 

Successful applicants will gel a 
1 00-square-metre plot with con- 
nections to water, sewerage and 
electricity. Some plots will have 
two rooms and a toilet; others 
one room and a toilet, and others 
a toilet only. They can then build 
in stages according to their fin- 
ances. needs and personal taste. 

All families must begin build- 
ing within six months to ensure 
that they use tbeir land for 
family housing and not for spe- 
culation. Once all the applica- 
tions are processed, selection 
will be by lot. 

The first applications were 
made on I February, for the first 
phase at Marka. Six hundred and 
eighty names are now in the 
computer for the 80 plots. 
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By 8 a. m. , the queue of applicants at Wadi Rimam for urban development land has 
a reasonable size 


dwindled to 


TODAY 

UNDER THE PATRONAGE 
OF HIS EXCELLENCY 

MR. HIKMAT AL-SAKET 

«=~| MINISTER OF CIVICS AND 
Ml EDUCATION 


|l •V/.riflC I 

II V. -I 

U M, . v. y 


THE ARAB COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

OPENS THE FIRST 
COMPUTER EXHIBITION 

MARCH 1984 

IN THE MAIN HALL OF THE 

COLLEGE. 

OPENING EVENING 
TODAY FROM 4-9 P.M. 

DATES OF EXHIBITING: 23, 24, 25 OF 

TIME: 9-1 P.M. / 4-9 P.M. , - 


J 1 . 


22 MARCH, 




entertainment 

Stars of the street 

Julie Andrews as ‘Victor Victoria 


FOR MUSICAL film lovers ancl 
for Ju |,c Andrews- fans, (he firm 
Victoria" .would ccr- 
idinl> present a great attraction. 

crilj “ expecting a 
classfc co measure up to -Julie 
Andrews- -The Sound of Mu- 
J!® ( .f' , . nied ^ck in 1965) or 
even Mary Poppins" (1964) 

11 certainly was a let down. 

also does not add 

rCLOrd of i,s witer 
“ nd d ' rector. Blake fid wards. 
X**? ma sicr P ie c es such t\s 
Bicakiast at } litany's" ( made 

SlccT - no? ji ri I 1e tamarind 
i n } 9 J. 4) - ' ‘ f Jiiys of Wine 
and Roses’ (19621. “ jjarfiiio 

■' Thc hnk 

ihS r ■»- .Mn* ilnd ‘'Return or 
. Iht p i»k PnntJicr" (I975j i (> 
name hut a few. 

Hie 'duller disappointing cl- 
h' ,,v ' 1, , l . n lllL ' fi| ni probably lies in 
as lather unorthodox subject: 
c-ay Pans _ which is „| so 
“5. ll . lt .° r Us opening song. 

.m the sons, j« the 
1 heme. in the scenes and all 
through the film does not simply 
refer to fun loving joviality, but i 
s,al . e or all il tide that 
would not exactly appeal to many 
conventional tastes It j» 
add that the film should be dated 
back in 1930 when attitudes 
were even more conventional. 


and definitely much less tolerant 
pr liberal than they arc now. 
inerc is also no particular rca- 
son for the film’s events to be lo- 
cated in Paris, the action as it 
appeared in the film could have 
been filmed in New York. Lon- 
don - ° r even Tokyo for (hat mat- ' 
cr Nothing in the film backed 

,. t,m L e 9 r t,,e P |a ce announced 
at the beginning. 

The star nf the show. Julie An- 
drews. is both Victor and 
Victoria. Victoria, a singer who 
,s ,,f work and practically 
penniless is persuaded bv 
another jobless singer to nose as 
his male lover. Count Victor, 
wno acts and sings as a female 
impersonator. Thus the duo 
rnaktf' a hit on the stage as the 
gay’ couple and Victor be- 
comes the talk of the town mu i I 
Hmi By he (or rather she) gives 
all that up when she falls in love 

“he ktef “ murry 


Music and song are mingled 
with comedy in the film to pro- 
duce a hilarious effect. Funny si- 
tuations arise due to misunder- 
standings of mixed roles, and 
traditionally ridiculous scenes 
leave the audience in fits of 
laughter. 

These scenes range from the 
Mfihl of lhe ra( bodyguard being 
locked out of the window in the 
snow. In the bitchy old lady los- 
ing her wig in a fight, to a cock- 
loach making its way up a vo- 
luptuous lady s leg to produce a 
state or havoc in the resiauram 
where she was having dinner, to 
the detective hiding in the closet 
whem he gels his finger broken 
orr as the door of the closet is 
being slammed... the list is in 
Tact endless in a Him where 
every shot focuses on something 
I unny. ridiculous or even ab- 
surd. 


As far ns music and song are 
concerned, ihc film is certainly a 
great hit. In brilliantly amusing 
shows. Julie Andrews is as al- 
ways a talented singer especially 
as she plays ••The Shady Lady 

sr.“"~ ,ta hishii8hi ° r 


The film may be a farce rather 
than a comedy, a burlesque ra- 
ther than a musical but regard- 
less or the term one may choose 
to use it is undeniably a tho- 
roughly enjoyable film that of- 
fers the audience two hours or 
sheer fun. 

Reem A. H. Yasin 
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Mazzawi Trading Co 

P.O. Box 9151 Amman - Jordan 

Tel: 667731 21910 Tlx: 21067 MAZAWI JO 
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TUESDAY 
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news 
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NEWS <N FRENCH 
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NEWS IN HEBREW 




Madteai Ftaoon I ^ Sport * School 


Economics J 
Mada Easy I Agifcu[ Urfl 


Benson 


towante 2ooo 


Si. Elsewhere 


Movie of 
the Week 


■ NEWS in ARABIC 


M“A*S*H 

Crown Court Pc,l,al,a 


SaUaaay Vanfily 

Show 


' NEWS 

Remlnolon Feature Film 

Steele of *he 

Month) 


^'’c'ompanv Butlal0 Bl " 

Science Ini I Toward* 2000 

Best Seller Documentary 


IN ENGLISH 

Madame 

Bovary Hart t0 Hart 


F«Wen da Ih La Powaulle 

0fQtnB Eiolea 


OMiiiMnlaire JaonNw 


Phyrtci I ffca, Aj d 


Barney Miller House Calls 

Sdonca Inn ' 

W- , AcTof'splea 


Play Of the 

Week Strike Force 



CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


. UIM 
- .' 665(1.1: 
.. Jim 


EMBASSIES 


««* Jllufuinii 

IVmro 

AmeriranCtmrt 
BM lit Council 
FiinchCiKiv . . 
Codhcliwiiuw 
So via Ch ini ... 
SpaabtiCinu* .. 
DiilUCnai .. 
Hi|iiA(liC(Mn 


41520 
.- . Ml 47 
. :. 1760* 

— 4119.1 
. .. . <4103 

— i. 24049 

- — J9TIJ 
, 661141 


HOTELS 

Amman 


RENT-A-CAR 


Art* - -+ .. 

AIRJml 

Aqahi 

Bihar* h . •*. . 
.Pair I . , . . 
. Pudh ; 

Fin .. _;J 

Madded - - r _ . 
HUhini .... 
Joraa .. .. : 
NhIohI .. 
ffilMripWa ' ... 
Mn 

Swlbie ... 
Shrudi .A 

sow 


41 JW 

1 « 6 | 

- . 642111 

J 71 JO 

4I«» 

- ... J7204 
... . 664137. 
,71707 

...... 4)730 

44936 

- .. -39197 
- . 2SI9I 

. .. . 17104 

V,~ »»w 

6*4245 

... 667419 


\mr> 

UolUJay Inn ...... ., 

hlirita . ...- • 

Rcfnic 1 

Cra*n .~. 

kruata nFJalla 

Ihhiviv ilnenlil .. . 

imfepdMM 

Commodore 

Middle RaH ... 

OrandMkoe 

TVrtie • . 

Ime/iuttoiMi 

Sate.* . 

Jordan Toyi-er - 

MlllaifclfWi .... 

: Aqaba 


IISII7I 1 

.'. 660160 
■ 660000 
.. 7IJ56 

• 1665094 , 
.. 4IH| 

- 163 116 
665 III , 

- 667130 
... 661121 

- 661 114 
841772 

.. HI. HO | 

.. 661 161 
2SI9I 


IlmhfavlM . 24J6 

Ai'Minir .. . 4141 ' 

Ai-Cmu 4131 

Clear Beach 3J2I 

Aqi»MiriH V.. . .. 4333 

Atata ,■ .. .'oil 


Alfcrion 
N. \ciMn 
AuiraHin 

Balirilnl 

Self la n 

RrilWi 

Bnl|iifin .... 

Chad ... 

CunodUn ' 

Chilean . .... 
CucliojJoul . . 
French • . 

Oman 

GreeK 

Haitian Comultie 

Hilnfarian ' 

Indian . .... 

Iraqi . .... • " 
hailan. . S- 
Japanese .. . 

Ta| 0 *lav 

Kmilil • 

LehineM .; .. 
Uhjrao . . 

, Morecean : 

North Korein 
o™ai ii... 

■ NdeuiT :: 
'-CMiiiH i',-_ 
PhlHnpIne 


Quit 


■ 41271-2 

• . 42381 

43247 

664 1 as 
. 41611 

41261. 

. - 31384 

-‘31140 
■- 666124-6 

• 66IJ16 * 

... 665103 

4I27J-4 

- . 41151 

... 42)31/2 
.- 21163 

44916 
3)071. 

- 39111/2 

11115 

. .... 434IA 

■>:. 665107 

. - 411.13 
41181 

. . 666118 

41452 

. : i 66149 

66IIH . 
- • 22217 

• r 666119- 

661642 

37.1*3 • 

' - 4«1*l 


Rntunlan . t* 

Saudi IraNan , . || 

South Korean , j 

Spanhh . J .. i 

Sudinne ... i 

■ Sain J 

S>nin 4 

Tunlilin ..... i . " 4 , 

Fi'rituh ’ 4 

l's a ;;:j. l 

L'.A.E 1 .. J, 

■I'SSR 1 i 

L'NTS) .. .1 

l'nriva . J 

.DaniihCtusulaie .. .. r 

Ntiberiandf, 

Cbmulaie ,... y 

NorweHan, j; 

AIRLINES 


SOLUTIONS 

Chess Target 

Acne ancient anent anise ante anti 
antic ascent assent asset cane ca- 

I Q— R4 ch P— rt. 7 n n . ine Cant ““ CflSein CflSl caflc 

KtxO 3 r ins } Q*Q p ch, cineasl east enact entasis inane in- 

K1-Q4 3 0xkLh 5 „T:- ,r2 - CM0 INCESSANT Innate Insane 
ch and mate ’ * B2 ‘ ^ B ~0 fi instance nascent nastic neat SHint 

sane sate satin scan scant scat seal 
secant senna sestina sienna stain 
stance stannic tannic. 

^ CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


S. sa*r A? V'Shni kK' niw wlll. a, St-rBln-er. 4. 

A-taii. la, Taaiad. ia 8. Undor-tiand. If. 

M, 'Short snell. Exoii)n»«» <r 5e '« 21 ’ Lom ono ' B Krln. 23. Raison. 
30. olsuaasB. 31. Offa-Nloa ai. A-loo f n ‘ 34 ® ’ D l^af ‘ 

EASY SOLUTION 

14. NuicBae. To " Brraneofin^' i J 7 0, wi£»! t * Hurl. ia. Buh;;. 

ao. cujen. 83. ReadiM? 1 5us Exuberant . 18 . Ondrirtift. IS. Hi-hiiH. 
Buckets, a"' t aa - Urtlu. Am-nl. ». 

ai. Ammo. 3 i6 l“S w 2 tch - Ejcnmpio. :iH, NmirIii. 

DOWN — ii nhiS-: ju a. Barn dnnee. 

8. Okutera. 8.' &1uu^iv \ °8KSJP d »w«l. a. Faction* 4. Skill" 
18. Needle. ]fl L Jl Pr m .S5*PH ,e 5E B - Threatened. 11. Tw» 
24 Excellence. Bn 1 M nt o n aa ^ Ornenw. 23. RoumUn"nlA 

Nlpjiors. 33. Btnrfl' 34 , 'affi'bhy P " " ' 2B ' Bm,]lPn * 30. BelioniriT :0 



aki . 

Alhafia . , 

AufriM 

Ac/oOm 

.-AVCtaMdk-,: 

A<r France .... 
BdlM> :• 

■ SjSsi 

Einiifr ... j. 
Oolfilr 


30 THE JERUSALEM STAIR 


24111 

25201- 

J7JI0 
- - •• 4I5IQ- 
-r'-- 30*76 
— 1717) 

VS-,- JSf*7. 
i-r-j- 3*011 . 

4&111 I 

• J0I79: 

-J-l- 23648' : 


Japan : , 
KLM 

I'oitin . . 

Kuwih ..." 

Libjin 

Lunhnnta 

Mllev 

MEA . 

Olympic 

hnApi .... 

S iniai 

i id la ..... 
Somalia _ . 

Saha In 

IAS ,. 

Slnupoft • 

SuiaAt .. 
Syrian ,. * 

Thai , 

Tamm 1 ' . . 
Varii -JT,.. 


- , A6S74 

22(13 

21105 

30144 

467320 
41101/44216 . 
HSlp 

16104 

24161 
• v- 41959 

— - 4I8JJ 

> . ; 37714 

395*0 

31816 

22324 

22536 

42941 

22147 

- f 70157' 

— .... 30110 
16011 
— j:.ji 


emergencies 

I-'- Aiilbula'ne . ; i 9] 


pvloBm 
Fire Head- 

qudrun , . 


- *61 IH 
-• 22090,1 


• Mira Iwn 

192-21111.37777 

Follra II«ad> 

• .. - 22090/3 

■ - 36390-1 

Elenric Pow er 

p° . ._ . 36J8I-2- 

Municipal Water 

S*" 1 " — 71123.8 


HOSPITALS 

H matin MadlpH 

SSSiis: :- 
3S .its*- <«"■» 


LfiS? ~ »»• 

,piw 445845 

museums 


auv Mini,.- 1 

KiZ i,™ 

Popular Life of 

Jordan — SI742 

Archaeological 

Muieun — I879S 

Mililory 

Muieun ,68*249 

GENERAL 


iaraan leievaJon )JiU 

Radlo/ofdan 741 1 1 

MiniuryoT 

Touriim . . 42JII 

Hotel Comp la i- 

nu - M*«2 

Prfc* Comp. 

lalnu — 681174 

Amman Municipal 

Library ; 36111 

Univenity or Jordan .. * 

Lftr-T: — ^ *4 » 

relephone Infer- 

fnailoa 12 

Jordan and 

Middle Eaanlli 10 

OvancatCUIa _U— ’l 

CtUa.or Tektram — Jf 

Repair Service ^ — — II 

Qum 6 Aik InlenuitouJ - •' 

Airport ...... ■ VB333M/2: 


uzzles 


by 

1? <• m 

terence 

Reese 


Morih 
ag A K 6 4 
WQ« 

0 0 4 

#QJ7fiO 

West 

A j 8 7 ♦ 9 B 2 

w K J 4 2 UA10 7B5 

0J62 OKQ 

*K 9 3 * A B 4 

South 
4a Q 10 3 
K) 9 a 

0 A 10 9 7 5 3 
4k 10 2 

Dealer South. N— S vulnerable. 


The winners or the Mixed Pairs at 
Biarritz, George Mlttelman and Dianna 
Gordon, played a clever game to obtain 
a line score on this deal. Admittedly, 
their opponents were less than astute. 
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n ■ ■ o 
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Word Game 

How many words of four letters or 
more can you make from the letters 
shown here? In making a word, 
each letter may b$ used once only. 

Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be at 


After two passes Gordon opened 
I NT as North. You may think (hat a bit 
'odd, but One Club, giving the next 
player a lot of room, would be Teeble, 
and I NT has some advantages over 
'One Spade as well. East risked a double 
of 1NT and South jumped too defen- 
sively to Three Diamonds, which was 
passed out. This was very feeble of 
West who, in a pairs, should have 
risked a double. 

It looks, does it not, as though 
South must lose six tricks, and minus 
200 is a very poor result on a part-score 
deal. However, West led a trump. 
South won and made the skilM play of 
a heart at trick two. East won with the 
Ace, cashed the King of diamonds, and 
played a heart to his partner's King. 

It would have been wise for West to 
cash the Jack of diamonds at this point 
and observe her partner's discard, but 
instead she attempted to cash a third 
heart. Now South ruffed and played 
four rounds ofspades, discarding aclub 
loser. Downone was worth 331 match 
points, as compared with nine Tor 
down two. 

This diagram, from a 1 980 Russian 
game, originally appeared as puzzle 
23 1 S. White (to play) broke through by 
I RxKl, BxR (ifQxQ; 2 R — Kt8 ch, or 
if KtxR; 2 B— K7 ch, QxB; 3 Q— R8 
ch); 2 B— K7 ch, QxB; 3 Q— R8 ch, 
KtxQ; 4 R— B8 mate. 

While’s first move needed care fill 
planning, with three different black re- 
plies to counter. Readers R. A. Con- 
way and M. D. Frankel spotted that the 
Russian could have saved himself a 
headache and won more simply. What 
did White miss? 


S E 
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least one nine-letter word in the lisL 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY'S TAR- 
GET: 30 words, good; 38 words, 
very good; 46 words, excellent. 


THE 


STAR JUNIOR CROSSWORD 



across 

S Koocfca Loudly. 

S Ot msdtum beat. 

ft Kent none. 

« Move forward. 

11 Uace sheep. 

12 Remedy, 


bowrt 

f OceuKtu : before 

S proper time. 

PHLCtttfl bo»ug. 

Qu BUto of sound. 

7 Dtvtde ipto two equal 
li WwP^£rtf e «5i name. 




mm 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryp- 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 
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OKYJWIC PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

fl Get yoursai a drink vuOidle you 
work on Uu seascape? (4, S) 

10 Mostly finding than c ftrat- 
olass pub for accommodation 
<3. 3, 4} 

12 Fop returned late from tlie 
summit (4) 

13 Got as far as "recovered 
consciousness " (4, 3) 

14 Oony U when I tote the 
officers outside (7) 

15 As opposed to how you stand 
with the girl ( 0 ) 

17 A number sot sa<3, with the 
drug 19) 

IS Change the word “ mature " In 


it, shew an elderly latte '(ff) 
Fight to the end. struggll 


19 Fight to the end, struggling 
with -the superintendent (8) 

20 Uttle creature In "The Trem- 
bling of b Leaf " (4) 

23 Cowardly, ea Rose to not (9) 

25 TaAked with one's opposite 
□umber 19) 

29 Left 4n -the cries of birds (4) 

27 Showing shrewdness, the man 
got the cue, somehow ( 0 ) 

29 Caught fiddling on the dale. 
Iho -idiot we* put InsAde (7) 

32 Rdnd tto shreds, sedlr ■(&) 

34 The tin Js off-putting; take 
round glass contain era (6) 

35 The drunken toper, for Id- 
stance. ' la accommodated in 


stance, - la accommodated in 
the ward (7) 

39 That " trail e-grinding " the 
cowboy Is familiar with {01 

37 Years after the man contrives 
to 14) 

39 What Identical twins Rve In 


taudem? {4-6} 
3» Hwfi a joke! 


Ftoh with pork. I 


DOWN 

« lent is hard, far the pupils 
(81 


2 Decided things shouldn’t be 
lef t as they were ? (4. L 3. 4) 

3 Filter me water through the 
rest, an show ( 8 ) 

4 What ibho gunman said that 
made .you go cold oil over? < 8 ) 

9 Untidiness that .gives rlao to 
complaint? (6) 

8 Does it tie itself Lo the st-aka? 
<«4) 

. 7 Is going through periods or 
unempdoyment. hut holds nut 

-.a not on 1 /helr feet enough. 

se&? ( 10 ) 

11 It Is not e short, in any wav 

ta, si 

16 Iwwlled. went along behind 
(ft) 

18 Isn't still, one noticed, up (3) 

21 Be unable to cope ana tat 
tOvinga get out of hand (4. 4, 4t 

22 Why niuuel (8) 

23 In a few minutes. I'll tell you 
•what " aiawcadabra ” Isn't I 

(A, ft) 

24 Goodness! A title! (10) 

25 To&e in to have A good look at 

23 Summer's here before you 
'know -where you are. with 
insects (8) 

29 Unfortunately, one short 
months (8) 

30 I'd guess, a different word for 
" non-em.p!oyinen-b' r (8) 

31 For a Pole, passing coffee 
sound Is a crime (7) 

33 U9ce a dope, standing apart 
from the others (5) 

31 NCsncge to be straight (8) 

EiASY PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

9 Walter's pack (B) 

ID True romance (4. 6) 

,12 Separate (4) 


13 Ore mop h on o need-lo 

it 1,1 

17 H3Bh-sp4imod (9) 


18 Mtekt's unhappy (7) 

I D Outcome (6> 

0 Frank (4) 

23 ncwwmber (9) 

25 Beau (9) 


20 Language of 
Pakfstiui (4) 

27 aims 46} 

20 Foils (71 
32 Spirits 

manufacturer .(9) 

34 Tinuakrper (0) 

36 Instance (7) 

36 Nothing (ft) 

37 Bullets, eta. slang (4) 

38 Regions (0) 

39 Hoedownj {4, 5) 


1 Book muttons (fl) 

2 Manufactured too 


much (ifi) 

3 Sects 48) 

4 Arts (8) 

5 Bunches (8) 

S At last (1J0) 

7 Stine (7) 

8 Menaced (10) 

' If Jewelled headpiece 
( 6 ) ' 

IB fewing implement 
IS Deserter (3) 

21 PremcnilUon (13) 

22 PoOrti city (0) 

23 GroniweSI's soldiers 


24 Bvtpmnw merit (W) 
2ft Night filer (3) 

23 Qhoetty Atmosphere 


29 doss relatives (8) 
39 Sherry glass (S> 

31 Pincers (7) 

33 Celebrities (8) 

34 Thickset (ft) 











































The thirty members of the tourist trade fa Jordan who recently 
attended a refresher course organized by the Dutch Airline 
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The Vichy Promise, 

Vichy Skin Care products are scientifically 
developed and systematically tested fir safety 
high tolerance and effectiveness. 

Research and dcvelopment l the choice of 
ingredients and the finished product are 
supertdsed by methods close to those which exist 
in the pharmaceutical' industry. 

Because of our strict adherence to these 
pharmaceutical STHriddfds, Vichy Skin Care 

products are availa hie on ly 

through chemists. 

Equaliafiom Vichy 

One cream for t ivry skin’s needs. 

0 VICHY SKIN CAR E 

At youichfinip. ’ , 

Munir Svkhtlan Co. Group p.o. Box 1027 

Telephone 663216/7/8/9 Telex 21316 


tour agents Demand unsteady 


AMMAN (Star) — A refresher 
course for 30 travel and tourist 
agents in Joran ended last Sun- 
day hi the Jordan Intercontinen- 
tal' Hold in Amman. The course, 
orga n ized and sponsored by 
KLM. the Royal Dutch Airline, 
was supervised by Mrs. M. de 
Braak. from KLM headquarters 
in Amsterdam. 

The final session of the course 
included a lecture on the various 
activities of KLM and Us plans 
for 1984 delivered by the com- 
pany’s sales manager in the Mid- 
dle East and Asia. Mr. H. Van 
dcr Wal. 

The participants hud a recep- 
tion afterwards attended by rep- 
resentatives of various tourist 
and travel agencies In Jordan. 

Pipe-laying 
work awarded 

Continued from page 3 

km. of sewers in the Alia, 
Huneikin and Mahatta areas. 
Yousef Abu Aiash Establishment 
won the award for 24 km. of pip- 
ing in Al-Nuzha and the Prince 
Hassan Quarter; while Trans- 
Orient Contracting obtained a 
contract to build approximately 3 
km. of sewer piping in Marj 
Al-Hamam. Finally, Hussein 
Abu Ta‘a Office won two con- 
tracts to build 30 and 29 kilome- 
tres of piping in Jubeiha and 
Wadi Seer respectively. 

WAJ will soon open a tender 
for three more sewer contracts. 
Dr. Odat told The Star. They are 
in North Hashemi and Zaghatit 
(about 30 km total); Ybous and 
Khalaileh (3 km), and Nazzal. 
Abu Hllaweh and Naour (17.5 
km). The Water Authority is 
also studying the possibility of 
constructing a further 100 ki- 
lometres of sewerage in Tla' Al- 
Ali, Dahial Al- Rashid. Quweis- 
meh and Wadi Seer, he added. 
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By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

DESPITE A decline and fluctuation in prices during this 
week, demand for (he shares or industrial and services com- 
panies remained high. On the other hand there was high 
demand for insurance companies’ shares, while demand for 
bunk slock was at its lowest level for one year. 

Over 1.270 million shares were handled at a market value 
of JD 1.875 million, divided among 2.200 contracts: a slight 
decrease of l .5 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average wus over JD 350.000. with a 
deviation around this average of 32.2 per cent or 6.5 per 
cent of the total market dealing. 


Industry 


The industrial sector had 61.8 per cent of total cash chang- 
ing hands, a slight decrease of 0.8 points compared to last 
week. Five out of 34 companies had 42 per cent of the sector 


8 points compared to last 


or 26 per cent of the market total. The Jordan Cement Facto- 
ries Company had 12.1/7.5 per cent; Jordan Petroleum 
Refineries 8. 8/ 5. 5 per cent; Intermediate Petrochemicals 
8. 7/5. 4 per cent; Arab Aluminium Industry 6. 8/4.2 per 
cent, and Jordanian Ceramic Industry 5. 6/3. 5 per cent. 

Banks 

The banks sector had only 18.5 per cent of the market, a 
decrease of 5.9 points. Four out of 15 banks had 50.6 per 
cent of the sector or 9.3 per cent of total. The Jordan 
National Bank had 19.6/3.6 per cent; National Financial 
Investments 14,2/2.6 percent; Bank of Jordan 8. 7/ 1 .6 per 
cent, and the Islamic Bank 8. 1 / 1 ;5 per cent. 

Services 

The services sector had 13.1 per cent of total, an increase 
of 1.8 points compared to last week. Within this sector two 
out of eight companies had 80.3 per cent of the sector or 
10.6 per cent of total. Arab Investment and International 
Trade had 46.8/6.2 per cent, and Jordan Electric Power 
Company 33.5/4.4 per cent. 

Insurance 

Insurance firms’ stock accounted for 6.6 per cent of the 
market: an increase of 4.9 points compared to last week. 
Within this sector two out of 1 3 companies had 43.7 per cent 
of the sector or 2.9 per cent of market total. The Arab Insu- 
rance Company had 3 1. 1 /2. 1 per cent and General Insu- 
rance had 12.6/0.8 per cent. 

The shares of 70 companies were handled this week. Price 
drops outnumbered increases. 34-24. Price increases inclu- 
ded Refco closing at JD 34.600 up from JD 30.000; Middle 
East Hotel at JD 0.620 up from JD 0.550; Jordon Glass Fac- 
tories at JD 0.950 up from JD 0.870; Petra Insurance 
Company at JD 1.280 up from JD 1 .180. and Al- Iltlhad 
Al-Arabl Insurance, at JD 1.550 up from JD 1.450. 

Decreases included: Jordan Worsted Mills closing at 
JD 1.120 down from JD 1 .400; National Steel at JD 1 .900 
down from JD 2.060; Arab Aluminium Industry at JD 0.610 
down from JD 0.660; Arab Finance Corporation (Jordan) at 
JD 1.530 down from JD 1.650. and Universal Insurance 
Company al JD 0.9.00 down from JD 0.970. Twelve compa- 
nies had no change in their share prices. 

The Star price index at closing time came to 31 1.400. a 
decrease of 3. 3 points or 1 . 1 per cent from last week. In the 
over-the-counter market over 560.000 shares were handled 
at a market value of JD 365.000. 

The weekly record 
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economy 


Credit assessment: 
Either you’ ve got it 
or you haven’ t 



By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 

ARAB LEADERS and busi- 
ness promoters often com- 
plain that inter- Arab flows of 
capital are far too modest to 
ensure greater economic 
cohesion and prosperity in 
the area. They claim, with 
reason, that oil-producing 
countries enjoying financial 
surplus bypass the area to 


seek refuge in banks, trea- 
sury bills and real estate of 
industrial countries. 


But what they fail to appreciate 
is that credit assessment is part 
of the money game — more now 
than ever following the 1981-83 
string or bankruptcies and debt, 
rescheduling which rocked the 
world. However, credit risk ass- 
essment. the exercise of evaluat- 
ing the capability of a borrower 


to pay back, is virtually non- 
existent in the Middle East. 

Whether in Jordan. Saudi Ara- 
bia. Egypt or Morocco, even 
banks hardly assess, on a stan- 
dardised basis, the credit risk of 
their clients. The whole credit 
approach relies either on long- 
term relations with a particular 
customer or a massive amount of 
collateral which exceeds by far 
the actual commitment of the 
borrower. The mere fact that no 

Continued on page 6 


Debt situation in the Arab World 


Water Authority 
Zarqa-Ruseifa Project 

Notice to Qualified Contractors 

The Water Authority announces availability of 
Appendices concerning Contracts I, 2 A, 8 and 
1 0 fo the Zarqa- Ruseifa Project. 

All qualified Contractors are invited to obtain 
their copies from the tenders section at the Au- 
thority main building. 

Eng. MS. Kllanl 
President 
Water Authority 


Jordan Electricity Authority 
TENDER NO. 21/84 


Country 

Years 

Total 

Total 

Main creditors & 



debt 

debt 

type of aid 



Incurred 

service 

(see notes) 



(All figures In dollar millions) 



1980 

17,313 

4.095 


Algeria 

1982 

16,794 

4,578 

DAC & others 


Change: 

-3% 

+12% 



1980 

28 

6.2 


Djibouti 

1982 

43 

3.3 

DAC & intern. 


Change: 

+54% 

-47% 

(assistance) 


1980 

13.837 

1,521 


Egypt 

1982 

16.625 

2.513 

DAC & others 


Change: 

+20% 

+65% 

( assistance) 


1980 

2.491 

1.116 


Iraq 

1982 

2.188 

1,908 

DAC 


Change: 

-12% . 

+7 l % 

(export credits) 


1980 

1.741 

441 


Jordan 

1982 

2.206 

448 

DAC 


Change: 

+27% 

+1 % 

(export credits) 


1980 

280 

26 


Lebanon 

198 2 

369 

89 

DAC 


Change: 

+3 2 % 

+24% 

(exports credits) 


1980 

746 

41 


Mauritania 

1982 

1.005 

50 

Other & internal 


Change: 

+35% 

+22% 

( non-concess. ) 
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Morocco 

1982 

9.643 

1,533 

DAC & others 


Change: 

+28% 

+15% 

(private) 


1980 

749 

20 


Somalia 

1982 

978 

33 

Others & internal 


Change: 

+31% 

+65% 

(assistance) 


1980 

4060 

91 


Sudan 

1982 

5.473 

91 

Others & DAC 


Change: 

+35% 

nil 

(non-concessional) 


1980 

2.426 

442 


Syria 

1982 

2.676 

388 

Socialist & DAC 


Change: 

+ 10% 

-12% 

(assistance) 


1980 

3.520 

524 


Tunisia 

1982 . 

3.768 

578 

DAC & internal 


Change: 

+7 % 

+10%' 

(assistance & export 
credits) 


1980 

984 

47 


North Yemen 

' 1982 

1.406 

89 

Other & Socialist 


Change: 

+43% 

+89% 

(non-concessional) 


1980 

549 

22 


South Yemen 

1982 

817 

59 

Socialist & other 


Change: 

+49% 

+ 168% 

(assistance) * 


1980 

56.273 

9.726 


Total: ■ 

1982 

63,990 

12,360 



Change: 

+14% 

+27% 



Notes: 


•Total does not include indebtedness incurred towards non- Opec developing coun- 
tries and special arrangements such as those made by Iraq with Gulf producers 

• Total debt service is the annual cost (capital + interest) of the debt. 

• Main creditors: include: Seventeen industrial countries, members of the OECD 
. ■ development : Assistance Committee (DAC);, inter national orpn.jzatlons such ^ the 

. .. World Bank group; the Opec aid funds, etc; 7 socialist countries of the far.. 

. Mutual Economic Assistance, and others — that is. all countries or 0 ^ 2 mzaUons 
■; : gaming straight loans with no concession puch as low interest rates and long matur- 
; ity periods. .■ r ^ • •••• ■ 


Supply of 142 Distribution Transformers 
100-1000 KVA Rating. 33/0.4 udlW0.4KV 


Jordan Electricity Authority announces the 
availability of tender documents for Tender No. 
21/84 — Supply of 1 4 2 Distribution Transfor- 
mers. 

Contractors who are interested to participate 
in this tender can obtain the tender documents 
from the Tender Section at JEA — Main Building 
(Located between the 6th and the 7th Circles, 
Jabal Amman) against a nonrefuudable amount 
of JD 50 for each copy. 

JEA is ready to send tender documents to con- 
tractors outside Jordan against the payment of 
the due fees as mentioned above in addition to 
the freight charges. 

Bids to be submitted to the Secretary of Ten- 
dering Committee at the above address not later 
than 12.00 notfn of Monday 30th ApriL 1984. 

A bid bond equal to 5 % of the offer should be 
accompanied with offer. 


i ; * 

1 , • 


Jordan Electricity Authority 
Transmission Development 

Stage VI (North) 
TENDER NO. 15/84 

For the Construction of 
Rehab substation civil works 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY announ- 
ces the availability of Tender Documents for 
above mentioned Tender as of 19/3/1 984. 

The Tender covers Civil Works and associated 
electro- mechanical works for the Construction 
of Rehab Substation (132/33 KV). 

Interested contractors of Grade l (Construction 
or General) and International Contractors are in- 
vited to receive tender documents against a non- 
re fundable amount of JD 100 for each set (one 
set is two copies) from the following address: - 

Jordan Electricity Authority 
Procurement Department 
Seventh Circle 
Amman — Jordan 

Offers : should i be received on- or before 12.00 
o'clock Saturday 7th July. 1 984. 


rVUicS te . 
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Insure your Ax&b bunkers don t assess lending risks 
satellite now! Conilnaei rroa p,8e 5 r° r ■ exceeding si jo mi n. n 


COCOA. BEACH, Florida 
( AP) — The loss of two multi- 
million dollar telecommunica- 
tion satellites during the most 
recent Space Shuttle flight 
could double space insurance 
rates or even threaten the 
availability of insurance for 
satellites, International ex- 
perts say. "The market Is in 
total disarray at the moment, • 1 
said A. Michael Hewtns, 
.vice president and general 
manager of a Washington- 
based company which Insured 
the Indonesian ‘Palapa B-2* 
spacecraft, lost In early Fe- . 
bruary during the I Oth flight 
of the shuttle. 

Insurance coverage on the 
‘Palapa’ totaled $75 million. 


.credit record system is shared by 
the banking sector of a country 
actually blocks the whole recycl- 
ing process of financial surplus. 

And what applies on the level 
of a country also operates on the 
regional and international 
scenes. Moreover, the lack of 
credit intelligence makes loans 
and facilities even more expen- 
sive. 

Lenders turn away 

The result is (hat lenders be- 
come extremely cautious — too 
much in fact hesitant, and 
sometimes clearly unco- 
operative towards needy borrow- 
ers. This is, because they just 
don't know if the borrower will 
respect its obligations. Even the 
Arab Monetary Fund, based in 


Abu Dhabi, neither has nor 
shares a credit reporting system 
with Arab governments, public 
entities or banks. 

One of the reasons is that Mid- 
dle East Institutions, either pri- 
vate or public, don't have the in- 
telligence network (hat major 
international, banks have (hanks 
to strong commercial ties and oil 
and gas export flows. 

Take one case in point, thaL of 
the Jeddah- based Islamic Deve- 
lopment Bank (IDB). The IDB 
has three major capital flow win- 
dows: It makes advances for in- 
frastructure projects, finances 
trading activities and invests in 
equity ventures. Were it not for 
its considerable financial resour- 
ces. the IDB would be under seri- 
ous stress, since over a dozen 
countries have so far defaulted 
on its loan or trading facilities 


for a total exceeding SI JO mill- 
ion. In three cases it had to stop 
lending and for its trading facil- 
ity, ceilings were put on each 
country’s credit drawdown capa- 
bility. 

International gaps 

But even for large and sophis- 
ticated organizations such as the 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the Bank Tor Inter- 
. national Settlements (BIS), or 
the World Bank, keeping track of 
country credit records is very 
difficult. For instance, the IMF 
just came out with new monthly 
figures on country indebtedness. 
Yet those series published in 
January, though more complete 
than those of the BIS, are still 
short of the real picture. Eco- 
nomists of the American Express 
Bank in London have estimated 




New ... TriStar Service 


Vienna 


Chicago 
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New York 


Los Angeles 


Amman 


Now yoi tan trpyel direct from Amman .on Alla’s twice-weekly TriStar service to Chicago and 
Los Angelos. Come ... enjoy the easiest, mostconvenieiit flight out of Amman tothe heartland 
and West coast of America, and experience our Arabic hospitality and warm service offered by 
our International flight crew* 

Ply Alia, we will take you to more American cities than any qther Airline from the Middle East. 
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l- that for 24 or the most indebted 
jp developing countries, the IMF j? 
I- still short or some $60 billion 
h worth of debts. “ Uon 

The same applies to the CW 
nizotion for Economic Co 

nFrnr 11 and ^^'opmeru 
OECD figures wc used for the ac 

_ companying table. The OECD re- 
e R or !' released only a week ago in 
d Pans, does not record flows be- 
. tween developing countries and 
r £■'“ mai "'y on the incomplct, 
r BIS figures for bank lending ac- 
y livities around the world. 

? No wonder that major cora- 
/ mercial banks around the world 
have decided to establish the In- 
i stitute for International Finance 
f in Washington. This institute 
I will be in charge of monitoring 

very closely country levels or in- 

i debtedness and report back (o 
I member banks. For there are 
• about only 75 banks around the 
world with a sufficiently wide 
network of offices and brandies 
to keep track of what is really go- 
ing on. 

All the others, numbering 200 
to J00 active on the inter- 
national scale, simply don't have 
the resources. That is why they 
will join, or have joined, the in- 
stitute. Very few Arab banks are 
really international. The Arab 
Bank of Jordan is certainly the 
largest . with only a handful of 
others having offices scattered 
in more than three countries. It 
is obvious that if any action were 
to be taken by Arab bankers, the 
Arab Bonk should take the lead- 
ership. 

Case of Arab countries 

For instance, the OECD fig- 
ures put the total indebtedness of 
Algeria at SI 6- 8 billion for 
1982. However, that doesn'l 
really qualify Algeria's debt. Is it 
good or bad, and can the country 
sustain it? More recent analysis 
by American Express Bank eco- 
nomists put the total debt at 
$15.4 billion. Until 1979, they 
report, "Algeria had built up a 
sizeable debt. But then, in con- 
trast to several Opec members, It 
did not engage in b second round 
of borrowing on the strength of 
higher revenues. A further fea- 
ture of the country's borrowing 
profile has been the limited 
amount of short-term debt. Al- 
geria has not built up any excess 
short-term, debts, and payments 
due have always been well cov- 
ered by reserves. Hence, H 
shows a continuous primary li- 
quidity surplus with a targe 'sec- 
ond line’ surplus made up of un- 
used credit facilities". 

Two contrasting cases are 
those of Sudpn and Iraq. In the 
first case, there is still a sub- 
stantial gap between the official 
recorded data (IMF plus World 
Bank data and BIS short-term 
debts totalling $5.6 billion)) and 
. market estimates of $8 billion- 
Calculation and monitoring of to- 
tal debts for Sudan has been ex- 
tremely difficult in recent years, 

. to the point where even Arab 
Oped fupds didn't really know 
where to stand, ( 

For Iraq, the problem is quite 
different. On one hand, nobody 
knows for sure how much neigb- 
! bourlng Gulf countries have lent 
' to Baghdad to. support its war _er- 
fort. On (he other, its reschedul- 
ing of, export credits ‘is too recent 
(mainly )ri 1-983) to justify any 
official record. But total indebt- 
edness would exceed $32 billion* 
a big difference with the OECD 
. figure.. ■ 1 /' ' 

. However, the OECD figures 

■ !seem to be quite reliable for Mo- 
j.roocq: and 'Tunisia.. In the lirsf 
; crisa, -total 1 . debt! Would have 

reached $9,9 billion (a further 
"increase oh ; ! 9 82) while the Tu- . 

■ nihian total would be et $ 3.9 bill- 
ion (again;' an increase over 

; 1982):! • = v ; ■ ■ 


Mark A. Bruzonsky 

Special to The Slar 

WASHINGTON — Sixteen years after the 
event one former US Air Force enlisted 
man has come forward to "confess" his 
involvement in the 1967 war. 

According to this source who must re- 
main anonymous, he and eight other Am- 
erican photo reconnaissance personnel 
were flown to Israel’s Negev desert on 4 
June 1967, just one day before Israel 
launched its devastating attacks on Arab 
forces in what has been described as the 
largest coordinated air attack ever under- 
taken in the Middle East. That attack set 
the stage for Israel’s capture of East Jer- 
usalem and the West Bank, as well as the 
Golan Heights and the Sinai. 

The air force reconnaissance techni- 
cians were joined later that day at a des- 
erted airfield southeast of the large Israeli 
airbase at Bcersheba by four US air force 
RF4C jets, modified versions of F-4 
phantom jet fighters, flown by US air 
force pilots. The camouflaged jets were 
painted over with Israeli markings — Is- 
raeli air force tail numbers and a white 
Star of David on a blue background on the 
rear fuselage. 

Beginning on 5 June, the day of Israel's 
attack, these American planes and per- 
sonnel were used in coordination with the 
Israeli military to provide, what the 
source terms "incredibly useful" damage 
assessment and battle formation informa- 
tion to the Israelis, allowing them to have 
considerable reconnaissance informa- 
tion they otherwise could not have ob- 
tained on their own. 

According to the American airman, Is- 
raelis actually ran the cameras and com- 
munications gear flying in the backseats 
of the twin- seat RF4Cs. Back at the base, 
American technicians worked closely with 
the Israelis, though the Israelis themsel- 
ves did all of the photo interpretation of 
the film which was brought back. But the 
pilots, ihe planes, and the ground techni- 
cians were all part of the US air force. 

Sophisticated reconnaissance 

This entire effort was necessary, ac- 
cording to the former airman, because 


Former airman says 

American planes, personnel 
aided Israel in 1967 war 
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"US Air force jets were camouflaged with Israeli markings to perform reconnaiss- 
ance operations for Israel" 


the Israelis did not have the capability or 
equipment at tlaat time to attempt such so- 
phisticated reconnaissance operations on 
their own. The American RF4Cs were 
equipped with highly sophisticated and 
highly secret cameras including forward 
and side-looking radar. In addition, only 
the American planes were able to fly at 
night and were fully equipped with in- 
frared facilities to trace movements of 
Arab troops and armour. In effect, the 
American military personnel were sent on 
a secret spy mission working with the Is- 
raeli military against the Arabs. 

The airman who is the source of this 
story says that he and the 8 other Ameri- 


Israeli lobby attempts to 
block sale of missiles to 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia 


can reconnaissance experts who were in- 
volved in this secret mission were roused 
from their sleep on 4 June and told they 
were going to Moron. Spain for a training 
exercise. They were all with the 17th Tac- 
tical Reconnaissance Squadron of the 
66th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing based 
at Upper Heyford. outside Oxford, in 
England. 

But when they got to Moron they were 
told they were being ordered to go to Is- 
rael on a secret mission to provide support 
for the Israelis. They were also (old it was 
top secret and they must never discuss 
what ihey were about to participate in. 
They were issued civilian passports and 
given manuals in plastic binders printed 
by Aero-Tech Corporation of Dallas- Fort 
Worth, Texas. If anything went wrong, 
they were told to say only that they were 
civilian contract employees hired by the 
Israeli government.. Then they exchanged 
their military clothing Tor plain civilian 
fatigues. 

It is now being assumed by those who 
have been investigating these charges that 
the US air force pilots who came from a 


middle east 


US airbase at Ramstcin. Germany, were 
given similar instructions. Charges of 
direct American military participation In 
the 1967 war on Israel's side were made 
by some of the Arab governments at the 
time. But those charges were of direct 
American combat involvement, not photo 
reconnaissance which was in fact what 
the Israelis needed most. 

The charges of American military help 
with photo reconnaissance were first 
raised earlier this year by author Stephen 
Green in his new book "Taking sides: 
America's secret relations with a militant 
Israel" publihsed by Morrow in February 
in the United States and now by Faber in 
England. It was Green, hoping to add fur- 
ther credibility to his book and increase 
sales, who orchestrated the recent private 
press interview with the former American 
airman who was one of his principal sour- 
ces. The interview took place last week 
with correspondents from CBS news. Un- 
ited Press International, and the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Early in February NBC evening news did 
briefly mention the charges raised by 
Green's book — itself the result of more 
than 100 freedom of information requests 
and nearly three years of research effort 
by the author. And UP1 did do u story on 
the book, focusing on these charges, nt 
that time. But only now has Green been 
able to bring forward a live source who 
was a direct participant and seems fully 
credible. 

Author Green feels that the Israelis did 
not need even the American photo recon- 
naissance help to win the six- day war. 
But. he writes, it did substantially help 
them to achieve "certain territorial ob- 
jectives within a very finite, limited 
time." The American night reconnaiss- 
ance on 8 and 9 June. Green says, made 
it possible for (he Israeli military to "ac- 
curately assess the Jordanian and Egyp- 
tian strength that remained and thus faci- 
litated decisions about which units could 
be sent north to undertake the attack upon 
Syria, and exactly when these units could " 
be safely moved. ’* 

Green has concluded that the authoriza- 
tion for this use of American military per- 
sonnel must have come from President 
Lyndon Johnson and his National Security 
Adviser Walt Rostow. but so far he has • 
-been unable to provide any direct 
evidence. Whoever authorized the mis- : 
sion look tremendous risks, according to = 
Green. "At a time when Arab soldiers, 
and civilians were dying by the thousands 
under an Israeli blitz, one can imagine the ! 
revenge that would have been token- 
against Americans across the Middle East i 
had the truth become known-, " he writes. 


By Abdulsalam Y, Massarueb 
Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The most powerful Is- 
rael lobby in the United States, the 
AmerJcan-Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee (Alp AC) is taking off the giovps of 
quit diplomacy’ in its current confronta- 
‘ ° n with the united States government in 
its bid to sell Stinger surface-to-air- mis- 
siles to Jordan and Saudi Arabia.. 

This group Is recruiting its most sophis- 
ticated method of forcing the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, which is still licking its 
ohA*- rr ® m Lebanese quicksands, to 

aoort efforts to sell any type of weaponry 
w any Arab country. AIPAC and Its; blind 

SUPDortars (n tic rv... ......... 


w any Arab country. AIPAC and Its; blind 
ii-?? ortcrs In ttie US Congress are capita- 
ozlflg on the American failure in Middle 
policy to hold the government in 
wastiipgtoii as a- hostage to Jewish money 
cottons** u P COm i ft 8 presidential el- 

; xi United States govern blent bn 1 
March officially notified Congress that it 
‘rhJJJ t0 . sell; 31 5 . launchers and 1613 
Unger surface-to-air- missiles to Jordan 
JJ25! ?( SI 33 million. It also wants to 

■ launchers- and 1200 missiles to 
oaudi Arabia for $141 million: The Am- 

government effqrl is facing a tough 

■ wJETi? 0 ? ^ 01fl members of Congress 
l°pg time 'o* 1 kas been recruiting 

Tacts oh the political grounds of 
ine .congress Indicate,, there are a number 
' tnai l en t members Of the House of 
'wpre8e dtatiyes and the senate who are 
f6r Israel," arid 

9‘ a thing to any Arab country/; 

> Aaiericfjri law •iftbe'Con-. 

hot object . to the govern fluent* s 


request within 30 days then the sale will 
go through. But there are indications that 
the opposition to the sale is gaining more 
support from Zionist- oriented members in 
the Congress. The government now has 
its back to the wail in the matter of the 
Stihgers. 

After the government through the State 
Department, had submitted its request to 
the Congress, the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations held . 
on 6 March a hearing on the adihinistra- - 
tion's security assistance programme pro- 
posals for- fiscal year 1985 and sup- 
plemental fiscal^ y$ar 1984. The pro- 
Israeli lobby expressed their opposition 
(6 the proposed sale, and told members of 
the committee among other things that: 
1) The Stinger is the "perfect terrorist 
weapon.'; and could be used against Israel 
and - ordinary commercial airliners." 
and 2) The sale could be the beginning of 
a "major arms supply relationship", be- 
tween the United States and Jordan. 

Facing such a 1 rationale from the Israeli, 
lobby, which aims at keeping Israel armed 
to the teeth, qualitatively and quantita- 
tively over all Arab forces combined, the 
Reagan Administration presented the col- 
lowing points in supporting the sale. The 
presentation was made by Mr. William 
Schneider, under secretary of state for se- 
curity assistance, ^irho said; the Stinger 
sale is necessary to defend Jordan against 
a "Syrian threat" and would not signal 
American readiness to supply Jordan with 
more major arms. 

President Reagan; last week appealed to 
Jews in Washington to let the sal? of the 
Stingers go through. US government sour-: 
des, believe that. another Awacs- type de-.‘ 
bate might'' ensue before the end: of this 
month.' iori thb issue- 



Human rights group formed 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — A new organization known as *Law In (he Service 
of Man' has been formed by three lawyers In Ramallali to promote human 
rights and the rule of law in the occupied territories. The founder, Mr. Raja 
Sbehadeh said he conceived the Idea while studying law In London, where he 
was an active member of a local human rights organization. When be returned 
to Ramallah, he was Joined by Mr.. Jonathan Kuttab who trained In the United 
States and a woman lawyer, Muna Rashbawi who studied In Cairo. Muna has 
published |wo booklets, .one on thf .rights of prisoners and another on how to 
protect land rights! She also writes a weekly column on legal matters In the 
Arabic newspaper. •Al-Fajr,* . |( . 

Suspect released on bail 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — One of the three suspects held by police in last 
January’s -sabotage attack on the Ai-Aqsa Mosque has been released on, 
IS50,000 ball. The man. Raft Hen, a Jaffa shopowner is suspected to be the 
financier of the group that attacked the Mosque. He has been forbidden to gd 
anywhere except bis home and work. The two other suspects still In custody are 
reported to have shown police detectives how the attack was made. 

Labour mobilizes for early elections 

TEL AVIV — The opposition Labour Party In Israel has ordered three members 
of parliament to return from overseas as It prepares to Introduce a bill calling 
for early elections. The bill Is on the agenda for Thursday, bnt could be pulled, 
back at the last minute If Labour becomes uncertain of success — a course of 
action which observers have rated highly possible because the failure of such a 
bill wopld mean. Labour, would have to wait another six months before making 
a new effort to call early elcctloris. Two of the three legislators being called 
brick are In a Khesset delegation to Argentina In .p.on need on with a probfe Into 
the disappearance of hundreds of Jews under tho ntf Ilia ry regime of the' 197 0s, < 
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middle east 


MANAMA. Bahrain (API — A 
top Omani official has disclosed 
that (here were intensive efforts 
underway by the Gulf states to 
devise a joint defence strategy 
for the oil- rich region. 

The Deputy Premier for Secur- 
ity and Defence, Fahd Bin Teym- 
our. also said that the six mem- 
ber states of the Gulf Co-operati- 
on Council (GCC) have cut vast 
strides in military co-operation 
and co-ordination. 

in an interview with the 
Omani newspaper ‘Al-Watan’, 
distributed by the Gulf News 
Agency, Bin Teymour stressed 
the importance of military com- 
plimentarity among the Gulf 
slates for the defence of the se- 
curity and stability of the region. 
The Gulf states conducted their 
first-ever joint military man- 
oeuvres last October as they fos- 
ter military co-operation with 
their eye on the possible fallouts 
of the 4 2-month-old Iraq-Iran 
war. Among the group, Oman 
considers itself the most vulner- 
able because it sits astride (he 
Gulf southern outlet, (he Strait 
of Hormuz, which Iran has 
repeatedly threatened to block. 

Bin Teymour said Oman was 
developing its armed forces to be 
able to play the role of (he van- 
guard in defence of the region. 
Plans in this connection included 
the establishment of a specia- 
lized military academy, he 
said. He stressed in the interview 
that the Omani navy was carry- 
ing out a great service in ensur- 
ing freedom of navigation in the 
Strait of Hormuz, adding that 
the navy is according protection 
to transiting vessels, guiding 
them and providing the services 
they need as well as rescuing 
them when they confront dan- 
gers in the Strait. He did not ela- 
borate. 

Statistics for December show 
that an average 50 vessels, half 
of them oil tankers, transit the 


Efforts to maintain security in the Gulf — 

GCC plans joint defence strategy as 
diplomat calls for Iraq’ s admission 


Hormuz daily. Gulf shipping cir- 
cles think, (he escalating tension 
between Iraq and Iran may have 
reduced the number on the daily 
ply. 

The British newspaper ’Finan- 
cial Times' recently reported 
that an Omani navy detachment 
keeps a 24-hour watch on traffic 
in the Strait while radar on Goat 
Island, at (he northern lip of the 
Arabian Peninsula in the Hor- 
muz, monitors possible Iranian 
encroachments. It also re- 
ported that three of six Omani 
bravo patrol boats, equipped with 
76 mm anti-aircraft cannon and 
four 38 mm Exoccl missiles are 
on patrol in the Strait at any 
given time. 

The navy is (he newest armed 
force in Oman, with 2300 men, 
currently under the command of 
a seconded British rear admiral 
but soon to be replaced by an 
Omani subject, the Financial 
Times said. 

In another development an 
outspoken Kuwaiti diplomat Sun- 
day called for the admission of 
■Iraq into the Gulf Co-operation 
Council. He warned that any ar- 
rangements short of unifying the 
armies of the seven Arab Gulf 
states would fail in repulsing the 
dangers of Iran's Islamic revolu- 
tion. 

"In the absence of a security 
pact for Arab states in the Gulf, 
starting with Iraq (in the north) 
and ending with Oman (in the 
south) , and if we do not consider 
seriously the inclusion of Iraq in 
the GCC and the formation of a 
unified Arab army that deploys 
along the Gulf shores to confront 





GCC heads of state at one of their regular meetings 


the Islamic revolution, (hen any 
talk about the Arab security 
would be without avail," Ab- 
dullah Ahmed Hussein, a vet- 
eran diplomat who retired 
recently, said in a frontpage arti- 
cle in the newspaper ‘ Al- 
Anbaa. ' 


The armies of Iraq, Saudi Ara- 
bia. Kuwait and other GCC 
member- slates enjoy courage 
and credibility of sacrifice, and 
if unified and backed by all 
Arabs, those who have ambitions 
in the area will come to know 
their limits beyond which they 
cannot move, said Hussein 
whose last post was ambassador 
to Morocco. 


Hussein called on the govern- 
ment of Kuwait and other GCC* 
countries to stop nuiuralizution 
of Iranians and other non- Arabs, 
and reconsider the nationalities 
which they had already granted 
to people disloyal to Arabs, ile 
said the Kuwaiti government 
should withdraw naturalization 
from those Kuwaitis who were 
involved in the 12 December 
bomb attacks against the US and 
French embassies and Kuwaiti 
civilian targets at the instruction 
or foreign powers. 

■ ri,T hc . Persian Immigration and 
infiltration was given rise to per- 
Us which cannot be overlooked 
except by fools . . . those who col- 
lude with (he Islamic revolution 


NOTICE 


«1h'- '3q 


FROM 

JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
REGARDING ISSUE OF TENDERS NO, 
13/84 AND NO. 14/84 

JORDAN TRANSMISSION DEVELOPMENT 
STAGE VI NORTH/ tRBID 

JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY intends to 
Construct Rehab 132/133 KV Substation under 
the National Transmission Line extended be- 
tween Zerqa S/S (it Hussein Thermal Power Sta- 
tion and Irbid S/S at a distance of 27 km from 
■ Zerqa S/S inorder to feed the distribution Net- 
work of Irbid area. 

For this, the Authority announces the availabil- 
ity of the following Tender Documents belonging ■ 
to , the 132; KV Transmission. Development 
PrOjtjct North Jqrdan Stage VI as from Monday 
on 19.3. 1984. 1 . • 

: : .1 • Tender No.- 13/84 — ^Switchgears & Ancillary 
■ Equipment including; ..Design, manufacture,, 
testing., delivery; erection, conimiss toning 
and maintenance for twelve months of 1 3 2 ' 

■- KV.33 K V Switchgears and Ancillary equip- 

■ The: main rplqnt requirements are briefly as ' 

•i . . follows.:-;) ", . 

•.■; ,:i ■’■•• Seven Outdoof bays of I ‘32 kV switchgedri 1 ; ; - 
r Seven Indoor bays of. 33, KV switchgear. - 

Tender No. I4/.84’; — r Transformers includ- :.- ' 1 
; in$: Design; manufacture, testing, 

erection, commissioning and maintenance for : , "/ 
.’I, ''.months of Two' -Power Trans for 


U2/33 KV each 40 M.V.A. and Two Ear- 
thing/ Auxiliary transformers each 200 
L.V.A. for Rehab S/S. 

Il e un U ed°Te y nViteS ,he mnur “W°rs and (he 
J ndsrers only t0 bid for (he above 
mentioned tenders, and tenderers will be re 
quired to oroide evidence or substantial exper- 

, C ln vvork of a similar nature which they 
have performed. in this. field. , y 

caI e obia r |n r rt Wh ° Sre interested i " lh°se Tenders 

I.^V° rd ““ E ,^ tr,C "> Au *horUy Building 
Jabal Amman between Sfxth; and Seventh Circle 

JordaV a E!ecWcify ^uThorhy Omcef" ' j ‘tal 

received after ciosino a§it» l jJ c * U£ * e dis bond or 
ered, ciosmg daie shall not be consid- 

n be possible for-an* ^POsfe'WurMrt"!^'' "° r wlu 


against the Arab stain, i f 
Gulf, are nothinVtaij i 
ants, Hussein said. T 1 * 

Alluding to Iranian attempt,,. I 
overthrow Iraqi President . 
dam Hussein, the Kuwaiti dS ' 
mat wrote ’’we reject the Z 
(ion that the Islamic revolt 
(or Iran) should have the 25; 
hand and issue orders as lotjL : 
existence or absence of our re : 
gimes, starting with Iraq aid 
ending with Oman." • 

The diplomat warned that \h . 
Kuwait explosions and eirlfa '• 
conspiracies divulged in Bahrain 1 
and Qatar and reportedly carried i 
out with Iranian backing wre 
not the Inst schemes that wuild 1 
be seen by the Arab countries ■ 
along (he Gulf littoral, 

’ ‘ We will be exposed to » 
endless chuin of conspiracies il ' 
we do not strike back ferocious}) ) 
and behead the lerioriits i 
presently in our hands," lx 
said. 

Kuwait's state security court is 
scheduled to issue verdicts in ibc !■ 
trial of (lie 25 persons charged [ 
with responsibility for the borati f. 
blasts, four of whom were tried \ 
in absentia. Three of the 2 Sik • 
Kuwaiti, 17 arc Iraqi, three are ! 
Lcbunc.se and two were idenli- = 
fied as stateless. j 

America’ s 
Middle East ! 


policies come j 
under fire l 

l 

KUWAIT (AP) - A vronlmi \ 
Egyptian politician was quoth ■ 
here Monday as holding tkec*\ f 
lapsing American credibility R- i. 
sponsible for Lebanon's abrofi- . 
lion of Us 1 7 May Iroop witMn- 
ml pact with Israeli and rebu* 
Ing Washington for Its crlllew i 
of Iraq for alleged use of cheat* . 
cal weapons In the running w*r ; 
with Iran. 

Mr. Mustafa Khalil, neijjw- • 
of the hierarchy of At rm j 
National Democratic Party ■ 
Egypt was speaking In aa*J [• 
view with the newspaper fr 
Anbaa.’ "The collapse of A* 
erica n credibility In Dbanfl*!*’ 
suited from erroneous pro™ 9 ® ; 
In the agreement which t[W * 1 

impose political terms «7 ■ j 
security needs, " Khalil aajjj .. 
the same time, the ms^gnmea^ 
the US Marines has not ocw 
clear In Lebanon. 

Mr. Khalil was P?"* 
when (he late Egypda n W ? « 
Anwar Sadat pursued the 
Egyptlan-Israeli ' 

Some Kuwaiti and Gjjf ^ r 
spmper editorials hare oade^ 
on Egypt to rollow I***® 1 i 
ample and abrogate It* J 
with Israel. ’ - • \ 

Elaborating further ’ t K [ 
said the United States 
ntor for the 17 M*y ^ 1 
committed a mistake by * l 
fining the pnrlaloM «J J,. I 
cord to secnrlty • s 1 f ect 1 s > SL i'j f 
surlng response to W & f 
He -W.% " 0 - 
Sion of provisions ow* ” 
curlly nrrnngementsjw*® lpK i 
as political galas 
obtained as a reward W P 7 
gression. 


5HPBB 


the caacellatioa of w 

by President -Of®# 
cans© the accord irad * 1 "' 
pletcd Us constttatldnal P 

tnclnding rmtlficmtloB J 
indent And pdrllameol;- 
added. He didnat P^‘f 
iitnry confrontation 
rttl .nd 

. abrogation qf iheTl W 

*t w IW 
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An offer for 
the release of 


Mandela 


THE SOUTH African government has 
announced an offer for the release of 
the black nationalist leader Mr, Nelson 
Mandela who Is serving a life sentence 
in the infamous Pollsmor prison In 
Cape Town. However, the offer did not 
go without condition. 

Mr. Mandela who has already served 
21 years In Jail would only be n free 
nun If he agrees to live in the nomi- 
nally Independent tribal * homeland' of 
Transkel. Mandela, 65 Is the founder 
of the African National Congress 
(ANC), the black nationalist group 
which has been fighting for the removal 
of apartheid and racial segregation in 
South Africa. 


Observers, friends and relatives of 
Mr. Mandela say they doubt whether 
he will accept the condition for his rel- 
ease, because, according to them, ac- 
ceptance will amount to a recognition 
of the ' homeland* by Mandela and thus 
the apartheid system which the ANC 
has been fighting ngaldst. 


The South African government's of- 
fer Is seen as one of its recent attempts 
towards rapprochement with Its hi- 
therto Internal and external adversaries 
In order to end the long drawn hostili- 
ties In the Southern African region. 
The regime adopted a new constitution 
in January giving a token political rep- 
resentation to the mixed- race coloured 
and Indian minorities In the country 
for the first time. It has signed a non- 
aggression treaty with Mozambique and 
has also Initiated a truce with Angola. 
Last week South Africa offered to dis- 
cuss Namibia's independence with the 
participation of the South West Afri- 
can Peoples Organlutlon (SWAPO). 


The decision to release Mr. Mandela 
la reported to have followed a request 
by the president of Transkel Mr. Kel- 
“f M*nt»*lma, a relative of Mr. Man- 
uels, But, while Mandela is considered 
?i “ ero by South Africa' s black popula- 
uon, Mantazima Is widely regarded as 
a collaborator of the apartheid system. 
He agreed to the establishment of the 
iranskel homeland lo become Its 
mJ» # J* ,s b«l®8 said that Maniazl- 
UJ ■ •ports to get Mandela freed are 
aitempta^ to consolidate and legitimise 
bis positlbn as leader of Transkel. 

freedom for Mandela or not, the 
African National Congress’s struggle 
SI 1 waited, ft Is because .of 

Sf.n*fc C IW ,es of *be Congress that 
Afrlcn sought a non- aggression 
Mozambique so that the lat- 
st ? p S 1 * 11 * shelter to the ANC 
aizafion*' 4wl * ay the roo i® of fhe drgn- 

ont! t A t A c * 8€> t be Botha government h 
n r ft L a tryi “i :*° avoid the core of the 
fh!? 1“;. . U U tlnie Mr - Botha realised 
2“ PH*! rid of the ANC from Its 
to Is not the gateway 

mnSnTriS Sout *' Afric ** ***■« ^ l] 

the Bovernment will recognise 
for ^ « organization : flghtini 
K A*.* bold talks with its mem- 

tafc?ii!? ten t0 *belr grievances and 

&&**''?**< Mandela and th* 
for rt ™t n hu!* t OMl c °ogress are askinj 

‘he StSS?*K r * ^“le, 

0DDoYSS? ,,o ? of Mwrtbetd and equal 
^rtnnlflea for all South Africans. 


Chile: 

The government clashes with the Vatican 


By Mary Helen Spooner 

SANTIAGO — Along several blocks of 
tree- shaded avenue in Santiago's affluent 
Providencin neighbourhood, dozens ui 
Chilean paramilitary police and security 
agents have been placed on guard. The 
area, which contains the Vatican and Bri- 
tish embassies, is the scene of the latest 
clash between the Roman Catholic Chinch 
and General Augusio Pinochet. 

On 16 January, two men and two 
women, all heavily armed, made ilicir 
way into the Apostolic Nunciature and re- 
quested asylum. Vatican representative 
Angelo Soda no granted them refuge, but 
Chilean authorities have refused to grant 
the safe conduct passes necessary for 
leaving the eounhry. The Pope himself has 
asked that they be given the passes, and 
has even despatched a special emissary to 
the scene. 

Chilean officials, for their part, say the 
four are members of the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left (MIR) guerrilla group 
and were involved in the killing or Santia- 
go's military governor last August. Diplo- 
matic sources say the MIK was almost 
certainly involved in the assassination, 
and that there may be truth in the govern- 
ment's assertion that some of the wea- 
pons carried by the four leftists were used 
in the attack. But it Is unclear whether the 
same four individuals took part in the ass- 
assination. or whether they perhaps 
received the weapons in question from 
other MIR cohorts. 

The killing of the military governor . 
General Carlos Urzua, was the most spec- 



Gen. Pinochet 


Lacutar attack on n Chilean ufricial during 
the Pinochet regime's ten year history. 
Witnesses reported that five men and one 
woman ambus hod the general's automo- 
bile as he rode lo work, shooting him and 
his bodyguard dead. 

A week later Chilean security forces 
claimed lo have smashed the MIR cell in- 
volved in two separate raids, in which 
five suspects were killed and eight others 
arrested. The authorities said the five 
were killed during a gun battle, which re- 
sulted in amexplosion and fire which des- 
troyed the house where some of the su- 
spects were lodged. However, some wit- 
nesses have reported hearing no gunfire 
prior to the explosion and fire. 


Seven of the eight surviving suspects 
are being prosecuted in a military court. 
The regime's prosecutor is requesting the 
death penally for three of them. 1 he fair- 
ness I.r such military courts martial lias 
been questioned by some Church and hu- 
man rights groups, thus aggt aval ing the 
lung sia tilling tensions with some pro- 
go vein I item sectors in Chile Small groups 
of people in civilian dress — some per- 
il tips security agents — have staged de- 
mo list rations outside the Apostolic Nun- 
ciature. slum ting insults and hearing pla- 
cards accusing the Church ol being soft on 
terrorism. 

Adding fuel to these sentiments is u 
Chilean Father Rafael Mtnoio. who lias 
appeared ns a representative of the MIR at 
press conferences. At the same time, 
many priests and nuns report receiving 
threatening or abusive letters in the post, 
wit ile a n umbel of churches Imvc been 
spray- painted with slogans licensing the 
institutions of sheltering terrorists. 

While the conlroveisy and backlash 
simmer, the four refugees appear to be 
enjoying a certain amount of physical 
comfort during their siav inside the Vati- 
can Embassy. General Pinochet has said 
that the courts will ultimately decide 
whether lo grant safe conduct pusses to 
allow them to leave Chile. 

In any case, opposition activity contin- 
ues. luisl month u clandestine radio trans- 
mitter. operated by the MIK. broke into a 
government television programme, broad- 
casting the anti- Pinochet chant: "He's 
going to fall. He's going to fail.'* 

Observer News Service 


Angola: 

Unita rebels threaten a new offensive 


JAMBA, Angola (Agencies) — Guerrillas 
of the Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UNITA) will soon launch at- 
tacks on the Angolan enclave of Cabinda 
according to Dr Jonas Savimbi, the rebd 
leader. He was speaking at his hendquar^* 
lers in Jamba, near Djrico. on the Nami- 
bian border. 

Dr Savimbi denied that South African 
troops hod fought alongside his men in 
the civil war against the MPLA govern- 
ment of Angola, though he admitted how 
reliant he was on South Africa for other 
forms of aid. 

Asked how he paid for the war of resis- 
tance, Savimbi said that UNITA had 



Jonas Savimbi: A renewed offensive 


raised nearly $4 million in 1 983 from the 
sale of diamonds, gs well as $5 million 
from timber and a further $690,000 from 
Ivory. These products were sold through 
private dealers in -Johannesburg. "OUr 
great hope, ‘ * he said, "lies in the dia- 
monds of Lunda province, where we now 
control some of the. mines. The rest of oujr 
resources are supplied, by friends," Sa-' 
vimbi said: . "We- must distinguish be- 
tween countries which support us .openly, 
like the Sudan, .Egypt and Morocco, who 
train our officers, and those whom 1 call 
t # frlends^ of the, night. ?\Tl*M»+re a ddzen 


African countries, moderate, or more 
precisely, realist, who receive us in their 
palaces, even give us money, but who 
don't recognise us publicly." 

•Dr Savimbi said that when UNITA be- 
gan its guerrilla operations in 1 978, some 
countries and some large oil companies 
gave several million dollars and arms. The 
South Africans allowed UNITA to ship the 
arms through VValvis Bay. in Namibia. 
"Today, South Africa realises the strate- 
gic importance of our guerrillas, and our 
relations have developed. They cure for 
our wounded when we cannot look after 
them ourselves, they give us — on credit 
— the petrol we .-need, and even sell us 
trucks. But they do not supply arms. Be- 
cause they know how (he international 
arms market works, (he South Africans 
advise us. make introductions, at limes 
advance us money, if necessary.” 


He said that "in the next few months 
we are. going to reach the const and Ca- 
binda (which is separated Trotti Angola by 
a strip of neighbouring Zaire). Imagine 
bow this will stir things up internationally 
when we begin operations in the area. 
"Our aim is Luanda." said Savimbi. 
"Our commandos are already waiting a 
few miles from the capital." Eie admitted 
that (he government had refused offers or 
negotiation, "but we know that there Is 
an important group within the MPLA who 
want to talk with us. These problems were 
discussed at the September meeting of the 
central committee. Tiie MPLA radicals 
asked for a compromise that would give 
them until March lo annihilate (he UNITA 
puppets. If that is not done by the end of 
March, they will negotiate. "I can assure 
you that the situation won't go away at all 
by April. " 


India’s opposition tries to unite 


By T. R. Lansner 

NEW DELHI (ONS) — With general elections not more than a year away, and 
possf bily much sooner, India’s opposition parties are striving to forge a united 
challenge to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi* s rule. 

"What I have been pleading," Janata Party leader Chandra Shekhar told 
me, "Is that the opposition should not spilt Its votes and we must not go by the 
theory of untouchablllty in politics. ** Shekhar’s Janata Party Is the largest 
component of the United Front alliance of centrist parties. The Communists 
■ have for now coalesced Into the Left Front, while' the rightist Bharatiya Janata 
Party is aligned with the Lok Dal party In the National Democratic Alliance. 

No single party or coalition presently stands even a fair chance of unseating 
Mrs Indira Gandhi* s Congress Party. Though nominally national parties, most 
of the opposition groups have limited followings, scattered too thinly around 
the country to be effective, or are strong In only one. or two states. 

In a series of continuing opposition conclaves, leaders of regional parties In 
Kashmir, Punjab, and the southern Indian states of Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh, have thrown in' their lot with the national opposition In efforts to' 

; hammer out a common platform. Consensus, much less amalgamation, is still 
far off, but the realisation that on their own strengths they are likely to re- . 
main forever In opposition Is strong Impetus for- practical accommodations. 

"The thing that Is happening in Indian policies is that nobody has a pol- 
icy,*' says Aroon Purle, editor of ‘India Today.*"! don* t think Mrs Gandhi has 
a policy. Nelther.does the opposition have a policy. It’ a all a question of who 
will become prime minister.?* 

Given the diverse array of the opposition, shying away from specific policies 
might be the most expedient political line- Attacking the Congress government .;; i 
seems the only thing all and sundry Join together In with great enthusiasm. The 
hist chance for the opposition lies note In a vote against Indira 'Gandhi than a ( ! 

; positive' response to thejr own appeal. • • ■ : ' ' 
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Indonesia: 

East Timorese refugees report brutality, hunger 


By Madeleine Prowse 

LISBON (ONS) — Refugees who have 
managed lo escape from ihc Indonesian- 
ruled territory of East Timor report bru- 
tality. repression and hunger on an un- 
precedented scale since Jakarta launched 
a new offensive last autumn. 

Many refugees arc reluctant to discuss 
their experiences. Those who left with the 
help of the International Red Cross had to 
sign Indonesian papers saying they under- 
stand that, if thev talk about Timor 
abroad, their families at home will suffer. 
Those who escape illegally are terrified 
Tor their families and the people who 
helped them flee 

One woman, just arrived in Lisbon, 
says Indonesian troops, supported by 
tanks, phi nos and helicopters, were 
cvcrywheiu in town and country search- 
ing for guerrillas and their suspected sup- 
porters. farmers could in>t work in the 
fields because of the military operations 
and there was widespread hunger. 

A refugee priest, who says he fled be- 
cause he was on an Indonesian extermina- 
tion list as a Fretilin sympathiser, .says 
disease is rumpunt because medical sup- 
plies are not being distributed. "People 
are dying from dysentery and cholera. 
They have no siren gilt to resist disease." 
The refugees say that (he Indonesians are 
systematica lly eliminating all Fretilin 
sympathisers and their families down lo 
the fourth generation — grandmothers 
and grandchildren. 

In their Iasi report on Hast Timor. Am- 
nesty Intel national quoted a former mem- 
ber of Indonesian intelligence on torture 
used on prisoners before killing. * ‘ During 


the interrogations they were normally tor- 
tured. especially if the interrogators 
thought they were Fretilin soldiers or 
leaders. They would be tortured by hilling 
them with a blunt instrument, by jabbing 
tit cigarettes into their faces around (he 
mouth or by giving them electric shocks, 
sometime., on the genitals." the report 
said. 

The new government offensive has also 
brought thousands of Indonesian civilians 
lo the territory, taking over all the key 
posts in administration and commerce, in 
an attempt to crush the Timorese' 
cighl-ycar resistance by smothering their 
culture and language. The priest, who 
bears deep scars around the eyes as a re- 
sult of Indonesian beating during interro- 
gation. says no schools were ndw using 
Ihc native Tel um. language and (here was 
only one. run by the Church, teaching in 
Portuguese. 

When Indonesia seized Bast Timor, an 
island rich in potential offshore oil sup- 
plies. shortly after Portugal withdrew in 
1975. the population stoud at about 
650.000. lly 1980 war. hunger and dis- 
ease had diminished it to about 450.000. 
but it stands at around 500.000 because 
of the Indonesian influx. 

Bccauscjof Jakarta’s tight hold on East 
Timor, information is scarce. The Inter- 
national Red Cross stopped work there 
lust July, a month before the government 
offensive begah. This was after it had 
been told that most parts of (he country 
were out of bounds. 

Refugees in Lisbon say the armed forces 
control all communications and troops de- 
liver any mail. Letters to addresses out- 
side Indonesia rarely arrive. Fretilin lias 


Bangladesh: 


Tribesmen resort to kidnappings 
to protest government policies 


By Alan Whittaker 

LONDON — The kidnapping or three 
Western oilmen is but Ihc latest event in 
.in armed conflict in remote Bangladesh 
which the rest of the world has chosen 
• largely to ignore. 

The three, a Dutchman who works Tor 
'hell, and two oil consultants from New 
Zealand and the United Slates, were ab- 
lucied on 17 January (his year- and rel- 
eased unharmed and in good health on I 
March. Shell, which expects to dig a well 
later. this year near where Ihe men were 
kidnapped, refused to reveal whether it. 
paid.n ransom. 

The kidnappings are not first carried, 
out by the SHanii Bahini (Peace Force) in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts east of the port 
of. Chittagong, and bordering on India and 
Burma. What is described locally as a 
"small fortune" was paid in 1981 for an 
Australian engineer -working on a road- 
building .project financed by the Austra- 
lian Development Assistance Bureau. 
.1 ADAB)., Shortly afterwards the Austra- 
lians, abandoned the. project, . which the 
; tribes peop|e said' was. part a govern- 
. me nt plan to move, the army around more 
■ easily in t|ie area. ■ 


which Lhcy clear an area; plant it with a 
variety of crops, harvest and move on to 
another patch, allowing Ihe forest to grow 
bock behind them. If populations remain 
low and available land areas remaind 
large, the system disturbs the forest only 
a little and allows- the soil time to regener- 
ate. The first ctihl tenge to this way of life 
came in 1963 with the completion of Ban- 
gladesh's, then East Pakistan's, largest 
hydro-electric scheme, at Kaptai. creat- 
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ing the Karnaphuli Reservoir, one or the 
world's largest man-made lakes. 

Nearly, half the best tribal agricultural 
land was flooded, and a sixth of Ihe popu- 
lation was 'forced off its ancestral lands 
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With despair and anguish written on their faces, the re fugees have no hope 
for the future 


managed to smuggle out a coded commun- 
ique written by its military lender Jose 
Gusmo Sha Na No. 11 describes bombing 
and a concentration of troops in u line 
from Viquequc to Baucau on the north 
coast. It also tells of a series of Fretilin 
attacks which killed 12 Indonesian sol- 
diers. 

American Congressman Tony Hall, of 
Daytonc, recently visited Portugal lo col- 


lects as ripe for exploitation and as 
somewhere for the rapidly growing popu- 
lation lo live. Bangladesh hns some 95 
million people in an area smaller than Ni- 
caragua. which has 2.6 million 
people. 

Some 400.000 Bengalis now live In the 
bills. lured in by government promises of 
land and money. The Iribcspcoplc see any 
development which hinders their movem- 
ent as an attack upon thoir culture mid 
their lands. Indigenous people are simi- 
larly threatened throughout the world — 
notably in other Asian countries, in the 
Amazon regions of Latin America and in 
Australia — but few have resorted to 
kidnapping to stale their case. 

A 1981 World Bank report on the 
world's 200 million tribal people — 4 per 
cent of the world’s population* — stated 
the following rule for rationally integral- 
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ing a tribal group into notional ant!. 
"Neither the nation nor the soa-g| 
neighbours should compete wlhlnet»i 
society on its own lands for Hi 
ices." 

Today, there are 100.000 
diets In the Chittagong Mill IJjM; 
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Will the US^ 
get the right 
message? 

By Ya‘coub Jaber 

THERE IS little hope that American 
officials will understand the message 
| implied in His Majesty King Hussein’s 
1 remarks to the ’New York Times' and 
CBS News. Experience has taught us 
that Americans tend to blame everyone 
else except themselves when they face 
; an unpleasant situation, and when it 
conies to Israel, they act as if the Zion- 
ist stale is above criticism or reproach. 

There is a vivid example of this in- 
comprehensible US attitude in (he way 
American officials reacted to the vari- 
ous parties' responses to President 
Reagan's Middle East plan, which he 
had announced in September 1982. 
The plan met an outright rejection by 
Israel. On the oilier hand, the majority 
of Arab States welcomed the American 
initiative as a step in the right direc- 
1 lion. Jordan, in particular, considered 
(he plan a significant move towards u 
long-awaited shift in US- Middle East 
I policies. Jordan Look practical steps to 
| gel things moving by trying to co- 
ordinate with the PLO in an effort to 
use the US plan as an entry to the im- 
plementation of the Arab Fez peace in- 
itiative. 

Israel had not only bluntly rejected 
the Reagan plun before giving it the 
slightest consideration, but also step- 
ped up the building of settlements in 
the occupied territories in a clear-cut 
| attempt to foil the American peace en- 
deavour. Many people expected an an- 
gry US reaction towards such rude be- 
haviour from a state which is fully 
dependent on US aid. But instead, not 
even the mildest blame was directed 
against Israel something which can 
only be explained by the hard- to- 
believe ’ fact that a superpower is 
blindly led in its foreign policy by a 
satelite slate which happens to have a 
powerful lobby in Washington. 

While Israel was spared any blame, 
the Arab side, especially the PLO. 
'y er ® held responsible for not setting 
I the Reagan plan into motion. 

! . “If there is a country which worked 
lor peace in this area, it is Jordan and 
R 1 . King Hussein told Leslie Stall 

01 CBS. Indeed, Jordan's realistic poli- 
? ie ® £ avc repaatedly provided the Un- 
ited states with one opportunity after 
another to set up true peace which 
could have greatly enhanced the US’ 
mage in the Middle East and ensured 
tne maintenance of its huge interests 

. tn this strategic region. 

iJH r elemles s drive for real peace. 
Jordan has offered a formula which 
aione can guarantee the survival of a 
settlement: Total withdrawal in ex- 
coange for comprehensive peace. This 
i™ la « incorporated in one way or 
w,° l j] er i n all UN resolutions on the 
ladle East, especially Security Coun- 

2 ■ 5«s° lut,on 242. which clearly and 

1 Prohibits the acquisition 

ifln e? 1 . 8 " t _ erritor y force. The Un- 
24? , ta [® a has repeatedly declared that 
th “A 5 . Jh® basis of its peace moves in 
v*Br. ? ? ^ ast - But in more than 1 6 
of fhttie endeavours with suc- 
ino?i V0 administrations, Wash- 
' v 'th°deeds° r Cared t0 C0U P* e its words 

not 1 now hoped that US officials will 
AnJ?i terpr ?i Hussein’s despair at 
asiDn?k n «^ lddle peace efforts as 
erdf a,, 1 i°rdan will ever relent in its 

richh! V0U \Lu 0 r?store the usurped Arab 
Warn ph ; ^hat the King may have 

™ly torid ay „ ls fhe us is not the 
»hoiiif?I? r dowir upon, whom one 

about. hi?« nt ‘ nU i to dapapd. for bringing 
SSSr T here are certainly 

and ntW°? s !*fP re Jordan, the PLO 
could -HaIi Ara J 5 states i options which 
U S ’ d Dr t a a devastating blow to the 
turnin 0 eS II)P* a i n< ^ constitute a major 
history:of thc: 
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HIS MAJESTY King Hussein's statements 
this week to the ’New York Times’ made 
headlines in several Arab newspapers. 

AJ-Ra'i Al-A’am, a Kuwaiti new- 
spaper, writes that the King’s remarks 
have dealt a blow to US policy which is to- 
tally biased towards Israel. It adds that 
the remarks underline a fact which we al- 
ready know but often ignore; that the US 
does not see any one else in the Middle 
East except Israel. 

The paper goes on lo say that the Jorda- 
nian response will stir up a controversy in 
the United Stales and could seriously 
undermine president Reagan's re-election 
chances. 

Al-Slyassa of Kuwait says King Hussein 
is right to speak about Arab dissatisfac- 
tion with the US policies. It says the Un- 
ited Stales has disappointed the hopes of 
the Arab world and such disappointment 
grows with every US presidential election. 

Another Kuwaiti newspaper, Al- 
Anba’a, says Jordan has virtually de- 
clared its absolute despair of US media- 
tion efforts to settle the 40- year-old 
Arab- Israeli conflicL. It calls on Ihe Arab 
world to turn this Jordanian despair into a 
political stand which will lead to practical 
moves in the regional and international 
arena. 

In Qatar, the newspaper Al-Arab calls 
on the United States (0 realize that the 
Arab nation will not accept an American 
peace which in essence would be surren- 
der. It adds that ever since the US began 
its dealings with the Arab cause, its role 
has assumed the dimension of either try- 
ing to impose surrender on the Arab 
nation or impose a de facto situation. 

On the other hand, the paper adds, the 
US has been giving more aid and support 
lo Israel. "King Hussein's remarks about 
the US policies represent a true and com- 
prehensive evaluation of pan-Arab feel- 
ings against Washington's aggressive be- 
haviour," it says. 

The Qatari newspaper, Al-Raya, notes 
that the stability and security or the Gulf 
region is closely connected with the secur- 
ity and stability of the Middle East. It says 
there are organic link between the prob- 
lems of the two areas which have the 
same geographic, demographic, eco- 
nomic, political and military characterist- 
ics. 

Referring to foreign attempts lo divide 
the Arab vyorld on a geographic or secta- 
rian bases, the paper calls on the Arabs to 
maintain their unity as this is the only 
means lo abort these hostile designs. 

Lebanese situation 

On the Lebanese national reconciliation 
conference in Lausanne, Switzerland, the 
English-language Qatari newspaper. Gulf 
Times writes that the success of the con- 
ference would be a victory for the Le- 
banese in particular and for the whole 
Arab people in general. It notes that the 
stability of Lebanon is part of the security 
and stability of the Arab region. 

It calls on leaders of the Lebanese fac- 
tions to settle (heir differences through 
dialogue ' and avoid fighting. The paper 
adds that Lebanon can survive without the 
Israeli presence on its soil but it is ex- 
tremely difficult for it to continue living 
away from the Arab world to which it is 
linked by a common destiny. 

; Baghdad conference 

On the! meeting of Arab foreign minis- 
ters in Baghdad last week the Saudi new- 
spaper Al- Yamuna, writes that the meet- 
ing was not. meant to be a call for way 
against ifan. Rather it was an attempt to 
achieve peace between Iraq and Iran and 
stop the 'enofmous losses in the human, 
economic and military fields. 

The Saudi paper remarks that ever since 
the Gulf >var broke out, the Arab world's 
attitude has been based on the fact that 
,the conflict is not injthe, intercut of either 
of the tyra parties. It damages Muslim 
fraternity and undermines good neigh- 
bourhood and destroys the potential for 
future good relations. . 

Commenting on Lebanon, Ad-Dastour 
newspaper in Amman expresses astonisn- 
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leaders exchange polite remarks in Lau- 
sanne. bloody fighting goes on in Beirut 
and other parts of Lebanon. It adds that it 
is indeed sad and worrying to see fierce 
fighting continuing while reports from 
Lausanne speak about agreement among 
the leaders on (he very issues which cause 
the dispute. 

"In the light of what is happening on 
the Lebanese domestic scene, it is diffi- 
cult to express any reasonable amount of 
optimism about the final outcome of the 
Lausanne meeting" writes Dustour. "As 
long as foreign hands still interfere to ign- 
ite the internal situation." 


Jewish terrorism 

Httolam Hazeh in Israel comments on the 
attack on an Arab bus in Ramallah area. 
The Israeli police have now arrested four 
members or the Israeli militants organiza- 
tion. "Kakh". During the investigation 
the suspects said they were US citizens 
and admitted that they have attacked 
many Arab targets including schools and 
mosques. 

Now that the criminals are in the hands 
of the police says Haolam Hazeh. the Is- 
raeli judiciary is requested to inflict the 
severest punishment on them and their, 
leader, Melr Knhane. 

According to Al-Hamishmar Lebanon 
sold the Eiffel Tower to Israel and the lat- 
ter paid for U through a bouncing cheque. 
The valueless paper was used by the Is- 
raeli government to hide its failure in Le- 
banon. 

In the light of the escalating attacks on 
anything that is Israeli in Lebanon, it says 
the Israeli government must admit defeat 
and pullout from Lebanon before we lose 
more people there. 

The Israeli paper Koteret Rashit has a 
gloomy comment on the Israeli economy 
this week. It says "nothing much has 
been achieved in the economic field desp- 
ite all measures taken. The only objective 
measure taken in. the second half of last 
year was the raising of prices of products 
and services in an attempt to cut down 
subsidies and to erode the purchasing 
power of wages. But we can say that the 
raising of prices in an attempt to improve 
the balance of payments has achieved al- 
most nil." 

Haaretz is also concerned with the eco- 
nomy. It says the programme to freeze 
wages and to set a scale for currency ex- 
change has come at the most inappropri- 
ate time. During the past five months the 
ministry of finance has flooded the mar- 
ket with 120 million shekels while the 
Bank of Israel put in 56 million shekels. 
The government controls only a small por- 
tion of prices and it is impossible to con- . 
trol ail products and services produced by 
a young economy. As long as shekels keep 
flowing, the prices will remain rising. 
There is an inevitable result for the rise in 
prices and the freezing of the exchange 
, rate the drop in export;. 

Pavar speaks out strpngly on what it 
calls -7 the maid Israeli adventure in Leba- , 
non. ’* It says this has provided Egypt with 
an easy opportunity to summon its am- 
bassador to Cairo. Israel cannot wash its': 
hands. of the failure in the autonomy talks 
and attempts to annex the occupied terri- 
tories. ,r 


- Davar sees no big hope towards break- 
ing the ice (hat engulfs Israeli- Egyptian 
relations. This is due, it says, to the 
Egyptians attempts to return to the Arab 
League ranks in addition lo the US failure 
in Lebanon and the demise of the Reagan 
initiative because of the Israeli stand. 

Peace with (he mqjor Arab power is 
very precious, and it would be better for 
the leaders of Israel and Egypt to retrain 
from exchanging accusations, says Davar. 

Freezing the boiler 

There is nothing wrong with Minister of 
Finance Cohen Orgad’s method of treat- 
ing inflation, says Iiamodla. The 400 per 
cent inflation rate per annum could be left 
alone to stop itself creating destruction or 
it could be stopped by drastic measures in 
accordance with a planned policy. Cohen 
Orgad's proposals must be considered as 
economic not political, it says. 

The finance minister wants to freeze 
the prices of foreign currencies, com- 
modities, subsidized services and general 
goods. The minister has absolute control 
over the first two categories but not over 
the other two, it believes. 

The paper Kol Hair turns its attention to 
the difference that has risen between 
laymen and the clergy in Petah Tiqva. It 
says "The. religious groups represent a 
minority in the country but they have suc- 
ceeded in supporting the silent majority of 
the existing government. Those Teligious 
groups are not satisfied with the millions 
they are getting to serve their blocs, or 
with their efforts to paralyze air and land 
transport in the country. They arc now 
trying to involve themselves In the private 
affairs of people by forcing them to attend 
prayers in synagogues. The laity has man- 
ifested unjustified tolerance so far. We 
have to respect the clergy but we must not 
give in to their attempts to dominate the 
state and life therein," Kol Hair con- 
cludes 

Maarlv has an acid comment on Israel's 
citrus growers. It says that out of every 
SI 00 foreign sale of citrus products, the 
owner of the grove gets only SIS. The 
minister of agriculture, who is also the 
chairman of the citrus board, has agreed 
to pay a subsidy to giove owners. But 
says Maarlv ‘ ' We cannot accept claims by 
farmers that they are losing due to the 
weakness of European currencies. Will ' 
the owners of orange groves share with us 
their profits when European currencies 
improve? 

Hatsofeh reports on US President Rea- 
gan's speech before the Jewish United 
Appeal in the US saying "The president 
said that Israel has to give up territories 
in order to encourage peace in the re- 

S 'on, to put an end to settlement and to 
am to live with Reagan's peace initia- 
tive. It is also for Israel to contribute to . 
the peaceful efforts between Iraq and Iran 
and to accept the US refusal to transfer Its 
embassy lo Jerusalem." 

Yedtot Aharonot is happy about the 
government's campaign for file collection 
of . unpaid taxes, but asks why the authbrl- . 
ties allowed their accumulation in the 
first place. 14 We need no campaigns but 
clear rules to be applied properly/" Yellot 
says. ."If this campaign inlands to set 
such rules it should be welcomed; but 
this campaign is probably .little different 
from previous ones." 
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An important crossroad 
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How the Soviets influence! 
American voters 

Conor Calse o- Brien would only help Reagan 'stand up r w to 
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but iM?SJ2!!% - l certainl y will be. The factor of enhanced and pointed Soviel 

edented - thft P and un P rec ' , " t ?i est in the results is of a dangerously 
o^he-^M ri»d President!., posture. asSIS 

conte“t '?fiht™o b he ni hewt Vitat"™ 'th* Presid ^ nl whoso best-selling stock i 

between the super-oowers ienriini°? S tb 5 way he stand s up for America' is . 

make the East even more adversariaHhan I? ld V* P articular pressure to ' make i . 

ever before. ersarlal than stand , even where it might be tetter to j. 

Accord! no t n ,u n- > retreat a bit. The President is likely to feel } 

tefs h ,^ > Bisder analysis, mem- that he can’t afford to ’lose’ alleast 0 ! 

extreme I v £ 0,tlcal structu re feel Salvador, after losing Lebanon, evtJ ! ■ 

inaiv alarmed ht rab l e '. l nd cor respond- though 1 losing' these particular places f ■ 

Bah ,y s HorhI? lhey see as Rea - ?? lght very m «ch in the interests of the 

Thev are seen oi l 8 ?i ion . toward s them. United States. There is the felt need to ! 
obsessive ad ?h 8 fJ n t Bnp of fl! 11 intense, reassure his original right-wing consli- ; 
osessive wish that Reagan should lose. tuency, said to be disappointed by bis lad I' 

This prompts the question: If thev warn ? { lou S hness in action, as distinct from !. 
h m t 0 ose, are they likely to trv to hehS la nguage. 1 

fe« ^n^aoDar 5 pro ^ essor Bialer of- The erratic processes of foreign- • ■ 
“The Russians S!m,i/^ a i Ssurln8 . ans wer : Policy- formation in a great democracy; 
i nfine nm .u^ d , ver y ranch to are to a great extent visible and Hudible. 


' that what ‘bein’ #£15? how llley feel ta ! ltarlan slale . if visible or aud 
as it did in recent^ 8ave ^nid backfire jnight well be found equally erratic. F 
as ii aid in recent German elections.” ign policy choices can be resultant 

that seems to me satisfactory onlv as domestic struggles for power, not in 
«Mntorlm answer; reassuring only on the processes of democracy only, but 

nhSn# iy™' L the Soviets are as worried 8 ® ne ^ al rule - Th e Soviet invasion of 
about this as they appear to be, thev win 8hanistan ma y have been dictated, at 
° n studying their problem. Thev can overall assessment of Soviet needs, 
fro ™ ,heir raJ stakes. There are ? y i. nter factional pressures and postur 
f£J5 pr j tly 8 ° od chess players amona J asica,J y n °l dissimilar to those whict 
milteg a SovS y ^ thin ^8 about pro? Richard N ^on to invade Cambodia. 

, 1 °an imagine a Soviet anaivct ^ is not a Particularly reassu 

for advice on how Reagan mlah/toaSSS* 1 £? Ught ‘ u brin « s to my miDd * un 
rally defeated, replying’ xZ re 0 r Cn ’ an oId song: 

are°odiv d L r , ect attacks on Reagan n B j ack , s P ,rils and white 
■ y w° in ? bIm Bood. The sloaan f, ad s P lr,ls and grey 
ate’** dnaan^ 0 ^ 6 ’ the Kremlin’s canSd- ¥, , , n f ^ e ; "dngle, mingle 

ap - 01111816 may ” 

^lng^rude atom hS 6 ® 88 ”’ flnd say s ^™®’ H That may or may not 1x5 the song 
ected • d t his op Pouent, when sel- H ® ca * e and the witches sing in th6 foi 
vy,s “' . act nr 'Uaxiuiii' - i ha 




That may or may not be the soni 
H ® ca * e and the witches sing in thd I 
act of ’Macbeth’. It’s supposed to t 
lucky to quote ‘Macbeth’. But it n» 
really be * * Macbeth’, and in any cas 
hot superstitious, I think. Are you? 
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King Hussein and 
US policy 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

IN SPITE of the many vicissitudes and challenges of his 
life, neither urgency nor despair have ever been 
detected in King Hussein's statements or deeds. If any- 
thing, his style is an example of cool-headedness, mod- 
eration and steady- handedness. His patience with 
friend and foe alike has become a byword and people in 
Jordan and abroad have marvelled at his patient and 
untiring efforts at making sense of a senseless situa- 
tion. Day in and day out, week after week, month after 
month and year after year, he has remained steadfast 
in the face of extremists, in pursuit of an honourable 
compromise, a just peace, a formula for “live and let 
live”. He has stood against Zionist, American and 
Arab, and other extremists in their efforts to polarize 
and.freeze the situation until a “latter day". 

Zionist extremists in Israel and abroad speak in mill- 
eneai terms of a God given “promised land” to a 
chosen people”, of “eternally united Jerusalem"; of 
justice, albeit irrevocably one-sided and meted out by a 
vengeful, military machine led by a people whose skin 
. still smarts from the heat of western pogroms and holo- 
causts; Western extremists made extremist by their 
guilty- conscience, real or imagined, and their weak- 
ness and the weakness of their so-called democratic 
systems before the might and wrath of the Zionist orga- 
nization. Democracy in their lands has become a ploy, 
manipulated to its advantage, by the Zionist organiza- 
tion until few values and principles remain. Is it really 
a democracy when such a small minority rules the ma- 
jority leading it to the commission of unjust deeds? 

King Hussein was never known to be a dreamer or a 
wild- eyed revolutionary. If anything, he was the exam- 
ple par excellence of practically, pragmatism, real poli- 
tik, a compromiser who believed that “peace is the 
master of all judgments' * . These attributes of the King 
are not mutually exclusive with principle, honour or 
nationalism. If anything, history and the history of 
great ideas and ideals have proven that it takes more 
courage to side with the golden mean rather than with 
Wner extreme. That is why it is so sad to hear him say 
win such force, candor and honesty that ”... the 
whole situation is hopeless...”. This, from a man 
whose whole life has been built on nothing but hope: 
SPJ 11 himself, in his people, in his friends and the 
inends of his country; in mankind. 

fnJ t, w as sadder to bear him make the following 
rriwe though perhaps realistic assessment of Jor- 
e "orts “...that as far as I am concerned, the 
we have adopted over the years, of trying to 
siablish a dialogue with Washington and the United 
aies, of trying to contribute to the creation of a more 
Balanced approach to the problem, which is in the 
failed 818 tbe part l es t0 this conflict, have 

ci.ruJhe United States has forsaken its position as a 
perppwer and as a moral defender of the world. ... as 
mJ“r ,0n that stands by its word and its commit- 
Isrnp? — *£ 011 ' ‘ * ( the U S ) . . . made your choice. . . . 
th#» t-i ‘ ' * there is no hope of achieving anything — , " 
cour» 8 Said- Tbese are honest words that took a lot of 
nf to sa y because they are a correct assessment 

01 the present situation. 

Drnm^ and his people know the meaning of com? 
henS? e understand the necessity of occasionally 
admii!?J °Sf ore . an adverse strong wind. Even Churchill 


r* mr.- 


and S sake ’ but in tlie name of higher principle 
cal of his people; not mere transient politi- 

Dri«S nta «^ ’’I'h® extolled and virtuous democratic 
seliiniT #l s a ud Processes have turned to auctioneering, 
t° fc he highest bidder in the western world. , . 

w!?f ad ^Phdition. is most stark in the United States 

utbi< 
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New generation’ s reactions 


IN LAST week’s article, it was 
contended that, generally speak- 
ing, the new rising generation 
suffers from ennui which youth 
develop, coming up against a 
number of negative impacts of 
home, school and of the wider 
environment around. This 
present article will try to inves- 
tigate Into how youth roughly 
and broadly react to these im- 
pacts, and into what can be done 
to help them out and get them 
onto a more healthy promising 
way. 

To sum up the trend youth 
reacts with. I might as well re- 
port this little story reported to 
me by a principal of a secondary 
school some twenty five years 
ago. The aforesaid principal was 
once visited in his office by a 
few of the graduates of the 
school who had gone into practi- 
cal life. When asked by the prin- 
cipal how things in their new life 
looked like, the visitors shocked 
their ex- principal by accusing 
him of being mad. 

Soon his shock was relieved, 
or intensified (one wonders) 
when his ex- students told him 
that all the straightforwardness, 
honesty, anti-nepotism and 
anti-clannish or pro-merit and 
pro- objectivity he used to preach 
them with proved to be sham. 
Instead of straightforwardness, 
they said, cheating and crookery 
prevailed in the out- of- the 
school world; instead of anti- 
nepotism and non- biased mer- 
itorious appreciation of merit 
and objectivity, clannish or utili- 
tarian favouritism was the short- 
est cut to advancement. And so 
on and so forth. 

At that early time, there ex- 
isted, at least, some discrepancy 
between school and the outside 
world; and, furthermore, 
sludents were trying to see the 
difference. Their accusation of 
their ex- principal of being mad 
should be taken only ironically. 
Their full sympathies lay with 
what their school had taught 
them; and they were probably 
ready to fight back. 

Is it the same way that the 
contemporary rising generation 
reacts with? Definitely not. 
There- are exceptions of course, 
but generally speaking theirs is 
not the way to resistance but to 
escapism. If even at school,, 
cheating, concentration on 


marks rather than learni ng, 
bickering after better estimation 
— not through merit but by foll- 
owing crooked ways and some- 
times by disgraceful begging or 
even intimidation — are being 
generally connived at, tolerated, 
if not encouraged, what remains 
for the good- disposed individuals 
to fight for? They find escape 
from the situation In ridiculing 
the school, the teachers and the 
whole school set-up rather than 
the outside world. 


By Henry Matar 


Everybody can see that it is for 
having false merit and the most- 
highly rewarding, but the least 
ge nulnely - des er ved post- school 
jobs that this atmosphere of Lax 
principles and anti-merit val- 
ues usually prevails at the 
' school. Both the outside world 
and the school have combined 
hands and put up the banner of 
discrepancy with the Inner soul 
of the individual. Escape Into 
disrespect and sliding into accep- 
tance of the hoax are the individ- 
' ual’s expected responses. 

Within the wider circle of the 
surrounding outside environ- 
ment, the same story is repeated 
and intensified. If the young 
man or woman continues to 
watch and hear either violence 
or absurdities on the radio and 
on television, will he or she not 
be cornered into a more narrow 
and more dangerous escape? If 
the youth does not hear or see 
except violence, the triumph of 
aggression, the defeat of nation- 
ality, the domination of petty 
feuds over dignity and self- re- 
spect and, above all, the Im- 
potence of standing against 
these, will they not begin to mis- 
trust the value of the prevailing 
civilization? 

And if, on the other hand, 
little is done to gather - the 
smashed pieces of patriotism, of 
self-dignity and the will of the 
nation to survive, except poor 
education and poor programmes 
— mostly foreign of the type that 
Increases one's mistrust in one's 
native language, values and 
whole set-up — is the new gen- 
eration to be blamed when It 
seeks escape from this vacuum 


into the disco, the western rock 
tune cassette and into imported 
folklore? 

Gone are the days when almost 
every youth took pride in the lit- 
erature and heritage of his na- 
tive language, it is now the time 
of imported absurd imitated fa- 
shion, absurd whims of emula- 
tion and hysterias of idol wor- 
ship. If it were still the practice 
of importing and of displaying on 
show or the broadcasting wavel- 
Ings the products of giant mas- 
ters of art, literature, science 
and music (hat still prevails with 
the rising generation, the chan- 
nels of the wide, rich- feeding 
and worthy human civilization 
would be still flowing In. As mat- 
ters stand, nothing but escape 
into absurdities is the vogue to- 
day. 


It is the concern of mass edu- 
cation and of mass- media infor- 
mation to do something to rem- 
edy matters. This can be more 
easily said than done. I recall 
having read in part the huge vo- 
lume of ‘ 'Strategy for Arab Edu- 
cation” compiled, subscribed to 
and produced by a galpxy of 
Arab-world top educationists 
some five or six years ago. 

In spite of the painstaking re- 
commendations put forward in 
the book for the improvement of 
Arab education, the participants 
tend to be lost more often than 
not in blind alleys of thought 
confusion, language circumlocu- 
tions, abstractions, wishful idea- 
lisms, lack of coherence, com- 
promise between scientific ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity of 
empty emotion, or between orig- 
inality and renovation, and 
above all of endless redundancy 
and labyrinthal exposition. The 
same confusion dominates the 
vision of mass- media Informa- 
tion producers and masters in 
the Arab world. . 

Nothing worthy can be done 
unless really democratic dialogue 
is set free, and unless this free 
dialogue on the level of the 
whole Arab world is carried so 
that an over- all political Is taken 
to clarify things. Only a free or- 
derly mind can be linguistically, 
Ideologically, perspective^ and 
practically clear. 


Memorandum 
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Britain’ s moral duty 


THE VISIT next week by Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth of Britain to Jordan Is important in 
the sense that it emphasizes the unique rela- 
tions between the two countries and indeed 
between Britain and most of the Arab coun- 
tries. This is due to the common historical 
rapport that bound Britain and these countries 
during the former's age of colonialism. But 
like many relations between nations, big and 
small, strong and weak, this specific connec- 
tion was never completely severed, but in fact 
it developed and improved in many cases so as 
to reach a stage of mutual understanding and 
co-operation. Such is the case of the Anglo- 
Jordanian relationship. 

i 

Nevertheless, the history of this relation- 
ship has had its ups and downs. It is a fact 
that many Arabs and in particular the Pales- 
tinians consider Britain as the major cause of 
their present predicament as they recall the ' 
events of the British: mandate over Palestine 
and Britain's vital roje in facilitating Jewish 
immigration frlom war- torn Eufope into 'the 
“promised land’*! of Palestine. ' We pelebratp 
the sad anniversary of the Balfour -Declaration 
and that day in May of i948 when British 
.troops left Palestine and gave way to the Zioni- 
sts to declare, the state .of Israel - bn Arab 
lands.: To niany old men, and w&men the rea- 


son for their present state of homelessness 
has been the * inglees' who occupied the land 
and gave false promises and then left the na- 
tives powerless before the Zionist .gangs. 

Naturally, for the well-educated on inter- 
national and regional politics, the present si- 
tuation is different. Britain has become a side 
watcher of what is happening in the Middle 
East. It is pnly an ally of the United States 
and not a partner in that country's Middle 
East policy making, which is in favour of Is- 
rael. But we know that Britain and her Eu- 
ropean partners have a lot to gain or lose in 
the Middle East, and it all depends on the out- 
come of America’s blind and tilted practices 
ib pur region. If the US has lost its credibility 
throughout the Middle East and among its 
friends in the developing world, It is the duty 
of its Western allies — and the moral duty of 
Britain -~ i to show. their disapproval of Ameri- 
ca's policies in the Middle East.. 

History is Remembered for its . morals and 
lessons. W&at; has happened has happened 
and it is now iip tA ns to change its effects and 
work to relieve th© -injustice that has come. : 
Britain has a role to’ play in that direction as a : 
friend of. the Arabs. As for her , Majesty: the 
Queen we wish her a pleasant stay in JoRdan 
aijd Ahlan Wa- Bahian! r. 
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British archaeologist G. Lankestcr Harding, from his book ‘The Antiquities of Jordan* 
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The Assy rian filing Sennacherib at the siege of Astartu near the Jordan) an- Syrian border* One of the 
relief sculptures In the Palestinian room at the British Museum • f the 
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By Leu Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

ONE OF Queen Elizabeth's stops during her 
royal tour of Jordan will he to see the work 
of the British Institute at Amman, for Ar- 
chaeology and History. The Institute enjoys 
the patronage of His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan and has close links with I ho 
Jordanian Department of Antiquities and lo- 
cal universities (sec page 17 of this week's 
Supplement) . 

The institute was established in 1980 by 
the British Academy and symbolises the 
close links in archaeological research work 
between the two countries. Further evidence 
of these close links was that the first Inter- 
national Conference on Jordanian Archae- 
ology was held at Christ Church, Oxford — 
Crown Prince Hassan’ s old college. 

However, the interest and work of British 
archaeologists in Jordan goes back much 
further than 1980. In the first half of this 
century, important cxcuvutions at J crush, 
Petra and other sites were curried out by 
John Garstang, J.W. Crowfoot, George 
Horsfield and G. latnkcslcr Harding ( former 
Director-General of Antiquities and author 
of one of the sluudurd guide books, ‘The 
Antiquities of Jordan’). More recently, ex- 
cavations have included those hy the Am- 
man Institute's first Director. Mrs Crystal 
Bennett, at the Amman Citadel and’ the 
Edomite sites of Utnm Al- Hi vara. Kuseirah 
and Tawilan. 

For most of this century, the British ar- 
chaeologists were based at the British School 
in Jerusalem, which was established in 
1929, but from 1967 onwards the school 
opened ail office in Amman 1 his led even- 
tually lo the founding of the Hiitish Institute 
at Amman, which forms an iinpoiiant base 
for archaeological research in Joidan and 
has a library of some 1.600 hooks and 
2,300 periodicals. 

The great watershed in British archae- 
ology in the region was the expedition to 
Jericho in the 1950s by Dr. Kathleen Ke- 
nyon, of the Dm dun University Institute of 
Archaeology. These were not only the first 
major excavations after World War 11. but 
they brought new techniques and standards 
of archaeology to bear on the Neolithic and 
later settlements at Jericho. Muny people 
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‘Mutual recognition 

pSSSSfSSSfS^S^aX's 

this week, said in an exclusive interview with The Star that^u 0 
Jordanian- British relations are special ones. He affirmed B?h a - 
roe in assisting Jordan and the Arab countries in finSSSa n2Sf ! 
sdution to the Palestinian problem. He also stressed the vita? rnS 
the Palestine Liberation Organization in reaching that goal Fmw 
irig is the full text of the interview which was conductedln i 
The Star London Correspondent Len Rockingham last we^k ^ 

Q: Her Majesty the Queen has made the leading exporter* m 
very few visits to the Middle East. In exports last vea^ w^rl Jorda ;- 0u 
the light of that, what significance minion * 6 6 ° Ver 1 26( 

should be attached to her visit to Jor- 
dan? 

A: King Hussein is a good friend of 
Britain and the visit symbolises the 
value we attach to this friendship. I 
know that the Queen is greatly look- 
ing forward to her visit to Jordan. 

Q: Since the time of its creation, the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan has en- 
joyed close and warm relations with 
Britain, not least In non- political 
matters such as cultural exchanges, 
trade and education. Is there any way 
In which Britain Is now planning to 
expand such relations? 

A: We greatly value our close histori- 
cal ties of friendship with Jordan. 

Our relations are excellent but we are 
always looking for ways of streng- 
thening them. One example of our 
close ties are the educational exchan- 
ges between our two countries. There 
are 750 Jordanians studying in Bri- 
tain and the British Council runs an 
extensive programme of activities in 
Jordan: 3000 students are enrolled in 
the council’s English ■ courses. _ 

Another is the closeness of commer- Slr Geoffr *y Howe 
cial links. About 50 British compa- 
nies have regional and local offices in Q : Hls Majesty King Hussein Is cur- 
Amman and British firms are parlici- rently engaged in a dialogue with the 
paung in many of Jordan’s principal Palestine Liberation Organisation, in 
development projects. We are one of preparation — possibly — for a nego- 
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George Wimpey International Ltd. 

are honoured to welcome to Jordan 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 

and 

Prince Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh 

We wish them, Their Majesties King Hussein 
and Queen. Noor,. the Government and the 


people of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
x successful visit and look forward to 

/ continued co-operation and friendship 
: i; : -'J between our two countries.: ■ 
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is needed for a balanced settlement 


Hated settlement over the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. How far does the 
British government support the King's 
endeavours, and what practical or mo- 
ral help can Britain give? 

A: We have consistently encouraged 
aJl the parties to the Arab-Isruel dis- 
pute to settle their differences thro- 
ugh dialogue, and to commit themsel- 
ves to the search for a just settlement 
to be reached through negotiations. 
We welcome resumption of the dialo- 
gue between Jordan and the PLO. We 
fully support King Hussein's efforts 
to make progress towards a peaceful 
solution to the dispute. Britain is ac- 
tive diplomatically both bilaterally 
with all the countries concerned and 
at the United Nations in working to 
bring about constructive moves to 
break the deadlock. 

Q: Last year, Mr Richard Luce under- 
took a tour of the region In order — so 
it was reported in the British press — 
to assess the chances of reviving the 
Reagan peace plan. Since then, the 
emphasis seems to have switched to 
the proposals made by the Arab sum- 
mit at Fez, and there has also been a 
set of proposals put forward by the 
European parliament. What frame- 
work for negotiations over the Pales- 
tinian problem does the British gov- 
ernment think stands as the best 
chance of success? 

A: Mr Richard Luce made two visits 
to the Middle East at the end of last 
year and I visited some countries in 
the region myself earlier this year. 
These visits are part of our continu- 
ing dialogue with Middle East coun- 
tries on our bilateral relations, the 
tragic conflict in Lebanon and the 
Palestinian problem. On the latter, 
which lies at the heart of the Arab- 


Israeli dispute, our position is 
well-known. We believe that a nego- 
tiated settlement can only be based on 
a balanced agreement whereby Israel 
recognises the right of the Pales- 
tinians to self-determination, and the 
Palestinians accept Israel’s right to 
exist within secure and recognised 
borders. Both sides of this balance are 
important. We welcomed the Reagan 
proposals as the best available start- 
ing point for negotiations. We wel- 
comed too the positive elements of 
the Fez declaration. But no lasting 
settlement is possible without mutual 
recognition by both sides of these 
principles I have just outlined. 

Q: The Venice Declaration, which 
called for the participation or the 
PLO in the peace process, was seen as 
the result of a British initiative within 
the European Community. Is the Bri- 
tish government going to undertake a 
new initiative within the community, 
in order to take the peace process fur- 
ther? 

A: In point of fact paragraph 7 of the 
Venice Declaration stated that the 
PLO would 1 ' have to be associated 
with negotiations.” It has been our 
view for several years that the PLO 
should be associated with negotia- 
tions, provided they accept their part 
of the bargain I referred to just now. 
It is the bargain — the two principles 
— which is important. This is Lhe ess- 
ence of the European position, as 
stated at Venice and in several's ubse- 
quent statements. We stand by those 
principles. What is needed now is not 
a new European initiative, but an ini- 
tiative by the parties themselves con- 
sistent with the principles I have 
mentioned which we and our partners 
will be very willing to support in any 
way we can. 


Britain and Jordan: An old 
and very close friendship 

By Mr. Alan Urwick British Ambassador to Jordan 

n ,a | eslV Kil V* II,lsscil1 said in an interview with lhe BBC earlier this week 

inei? n i 1 'J 1 comacls bct r wctn Brila "» and Jordan are numerous and fre- 
quent nnd the British government follows events in this area very eloselv. Jordan's 
relations with Britain arc. again to quote His Majesty, exemplary and based on mu- 

and S e nLs n of?h nf \ JCnC | C '. There C ° Uld bC no stron * er testimony to lhe strength 
SJLh m .° r 1 lh « l,cs between our two countries than the five dav State Visit 
whn.h Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth is about to pay to Jordan. 

£* ' 5 ? ° U £u-V S 5 rst v . isil !° Jordan anJ 1 know iha t she is greatly looking 

forward to it Prince Philip has already visited Jordan twice, once in 1967 and most 
he C aneJSihp t r ber aS lhe His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan when 

i o r ?!' y n f ^ elease . of 1 J 1C oryx inU> lhe Shaumari National Park 
under the auspu.es or tlic Royal Jordanian Society for the Conservation of Nature. 

The cultural tics between Britain and Jordan are very close. The British Council 

°P cr . ali ? n in Jorda »- makes an important contribution to the 
maintenance of these links in co-operation with Jordanian government bodies and 
societies such as the United kingdom Arab Students ( UK AS) club which groups togc- 
thcr Jordanians who have studied in Britain. The magnificent new Royal Cultural 
,. e -p re * wllcre Jordanians are now able to see a wide variety of cultural events from 
dinerenl countries, has staged several performances by groups from Britain, includ- 
ing the London Shakespeare Group s production of Twelfth Night and the colourful 
programme of the Scottish Ballet Company. During the Stale Visit, the British 
Council will be hosting a series of exhibitions including one of postage stamps, 
mostly or Jordanian origin, from Britain: the Amra Hotel is also holding a British 
week and one of Britain’s finest military bands will be performing at the Al Hussein 
Sports City and at other venues 

Economic lies are also strong, with British companies contributing to Jordan's 
development in many key areas. The major works on the extension of Aqaba Port 
and now the building of the new container terminal at Aqaba, the Walking Dragline 
built by Ransomes and Rapier and known as “Son of the Desert’*, which is doing a 
splendid job for the Jordan Phosphates Mining Company. 

British companies are also playing their part in electricity distribution, transport 
and other areas of major future development in Jordan. Jordan is thus ail important 
market for Britain and in 1982 Britain's exports to Jordan amounted to almost £300 
million. The flow or trade in the reserve direction is also increasing, although not so 
rapidly as I would wish. There is however keen interest in Britain in the purchase of 
Jordanian fertilisers and a most encouraging start has been made in marketing agri- 
cultural produce from the Jordan Valley in London. 

There is a substantial direct British government contribution to Jordan's Five Year 
Plan and a number of important projects in which Britain hopes to participate are 
currently under discussion with the Jordanian authorities concerned. 
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A candid look at UK-Jordan relations 

Len Rockingham, the Star’s London Correspondent, talks to 
PETER MANSFIELD, a leading commentator on Arab affairs. 
A former British diplomat, who resigned over the Suez affair in 
1956, Peter Mansfield is the author of numerous books, in- 
cluding ‘The Arabs’, ‘The New Arabians’ and ‘The ottoman 
Empire and its Successors', as well as editing two editions of 
the ‘Middle East Political and Economic Survey’ (Oxford Univ- 
ersity Press). 


Question: Going back to tbe beginning of 
Anglo-Jordanlao relations, before the St' 
ale of Jordan, when we had Transjordan, 
tbeo relations between Britain and the 
Emir of Transjordan were very close In- 
deed, were they not? 

Answer: They were extremely close. 
From the moment that it was decided that 
Transjordan, as part of Britain's Mandate 
for Palestine, should have a separate exis- 
tence and Britain would assist this small, 
rather poor, fledgling state to develop, 
then relations were very good and very 
close. Britain helped Transjordan to build 
up its army and to establish a modern ad- 
ministration. There was also the key deci- 
sion that was made in 1922 that Transjor- 
dan should not be open to Zionist set- 
tlement and this was what ensured that 
the subsequent history of Transjordan, 
and also of the relations between Trans- 
jordan and Britain, were entirely different 
from Britain's relations with Palestine. 

Of course, this does not mean that 
events in Palestine and the unfolding trag- 
edy there did not affect what was happen- 
ing in Transjordan. But. at the same time, 
although the Transjordanians felt them- 
selves closely concerned, of course, with 



what was going on in Palestine, Transjor- 
dan was very much developing a separate 
identity. 

Q. But then we had tbe big crisis with the 
end of the British Mandate of Palestine 
god the foundation of Israel, and that 
created the State of Jordan. . . 

A. The State of Jordan, and that created 
immense problems. The Emirate of 


A chronology of British- Jordan- 
ian relations: See pages 10-11 


Transjordan, which then became the Ha- 
shemite Kingdom of Jordan, although it 
had been relatively poor, had had an aw- 
ful lot of things going for It. It was in- 
dependent. it was not affected directly by 
the crisis in Palestine, the administration 
was relatively efficient; it was paternal- 
istic but this suited the slate of social 
development of the country. It was a 
happy, and reasonably prosperous state. 

Then, of course, the addition of the 21 
per cent of Palestine which was left in 


Peter Mansfield 

Arab hands and the joining to the East 
Bank, created gigantic social and political 
problems.... In the circumstances, Jor- 
dan was remarkably successful in over- 
coming these difficulties and proceeding 
with the generally successful economic 
development of the country, in spite of 
these appalling difficulties. But naturally 
it was always a highly sensitive and deli- 
cate situation. 

Q. As well as the difficulties that you have 
spoken about, the end of the British Man- 
date of Palestine was also a crisis between 
Transjordan and Britain. Was It also the 
first step In loosening the quasi- colonial 
— the Protectorate relationship and 
creating a more equal relationship? 

A. Yes, 1 believe it was. because although 
Britain had withdrawn from Palestine and 
the Mandate in 1948. it did not mean that 
Britain had abandoned Us role as a Middle 
East power. In some ways, Britain still 
very much regarded itself as such. It still 
had very good relations with the Hashem- 
ite government in Iraq, for example, and 
it was still hoping to maintain its in- 
fluence in Egypt. It still had the Suez base 


there. And (his was also the period when 
there was this great growth in Arab 
nationalist feeling throughout the area, 
and this was largely directed against the 
West and against the old colonial powers. 
This got an enormously new impetus in 
1952 with the Egyptian Revolution and 
the coming to power of Abdul Nasser, and 
then of course there was the crisis in 
1 9S6. 


John Glubb as commander of the Jorda 
nlan armed forces a major blow In Anglo- 
Jordanlan relations? 

A. I think it was. but because of the way 
it was handled with great tact, both by 
Glubb himself and (he King, it had less of 

an effect than it might have done The 

King felt that Gen. Glubb was holding too 
much power in the country and that Bri 
tain was somehow assuming that Jordan 
was still very much under British control 
He felt it was essential for him to esta 
blish* his authority in this way — but at 
the same time he made sure that, through 
the messages he sent to Glubb, there was 
no Lasting bitterness. And certainly Glubb 
himself behaved very honourably in refus- 
ing, when he came back to England, to 
make any anti- Jordanian broadcasts... 

(This step) scaled the fate of the Anglo- 
Jordanian Agreement, under which Bri- 
tain subsidised the state of Jordan and 
notably Lhe Jordanian Army, and this 
treaty was cancelled in 1 956. So really, in 
a sense, a whole era had come to an end. 
But, of bourse, this did not mean by any 
means that Jordan was cutting its rela- 
tions with the West. Jordan remained ess- 
entially anti-Soviet in its attitude and 
more sympathetic to the West. 11 was just 
that — as even today — Jordan's relations 
with all the Western powers are bedevill- 
ed by the Palestinian problem. 

After Britain had very much scaled 
down its role in Jordan, it was the United 
States which took over, so therefore this 
particular problem between Jordan aud 
the West now turned to a problem essen- 
tially - between Jordan and the United 

States This enabled Britain's relations 

with Jordan to be on a sounder footing in 

Continued on page IS 
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Service, Maintenance and Reliability Worldwide 


HADEN MAINTENANCE LTD. 

WELCOMES 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

to the 

HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 


Huik'ii MuiiUi'ii inure is proud lei be associated wilh Jordan's KING HUSSEIN 
Ml I)K' M Cl NIKI- where Hndcn provides (lie mo^ modern und sophisticated 
complete service uiul maintenance of the QUERN ALIA Hi-'ART INSTITUTE 
\ K A 1 1 KI-'IJ AMll.l TA MON CENTRE. 
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Hoilen Maintenance Is a member of (he 
World Wide. Haden Group or forty 
engineering and contracting companies, 
which has an aggregate turnover of £2 SO 
million. 
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Haden Maintenance 

Carolyn Mouse, Dlnflwall Road 
Croydon . CRO 9XF. ' 
ENGLAND 

Telephone .a'l-BSt 1201 

. Telex . $052414 tjnv$vsa 


The name Haden represents more than 
160 years of engineering experience. 
Employing more than 6,000 people, 
.Including 2,500 technically qualified 
staFT. lladen companies trade on nve 
continents and In thirty different . 
countries. 
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One of the highlights of Queen Elizabeth’s stay in Jordan Is 
expected to be a visit to the new headquarters and treatment 
centre of the King Hussein Society for the Physically Handicap- 
ped, where British help was instrumental in supporting and 
completing the project. Joyce Niles wrote the text and took the 
pictures for this profile of the society' s current activities. 


A new centre with 


THE King Hussein Society for w t&g 
mtb"i[s 'new 'facilities near the Royal 
Automobile Club at the seventh cir- 
cle. The new building with 4000 
' square metres floor space and si- 

■ mated on 1 0 dunums of land donated 
' by His Majesty King Hussein has 

room for 40 resident students and up 
to 100 day students who can study 
up to sixth grade level and receive oc- 
cupational training. 

This' has been accomplished 
through the efforts of many people 
and organisations. 

“The British Embassy has always 

■ been very helpful, especially the am- 
bassador and his wife," Princess 
Majda, head of the society told The 
Star. “They have held fund-raising 
activities, arranged foreign aid funds 
for us, and two years ago they gave us 
n specially built bus. A second dona- 

.. tion of a bus is On the way and will 
arrive soon. They have also supplied 
us with wheelchairs, hoists to lift 
paralysed children into the theraputic 
: baths and swimming pool, and given 
equipment for physiotherapy." 

; “We must also give credit to the 
’ Canadian Embassy which donated 
workshop equipment for the- voca- 
tional training programme, and espe- 
daily for the television and radio rep- 
' air courses that we have here and in 
. Irbid. 

“The Swiss Embassy has also been 
very helpful in contributing many 
wheelchairs and crutches which. our 
students cannot do without," she 


CPStoVlA oi the EEC for substantial 
financial contributions, and for the 
donation of the time of the consultant 
administrator for two years, a phy 
siotherapist a nd an occupational ther 
apis tT “ ” 

Princess Majda said, “We have 
received much help and encou- 
ragement from abroad from many 
sources but we need more support 
from Jordanians, so far they have 
given only minimal help. 

Volunteers 

The new centre has space alloca 
tions for vocational training and for 
arts and crafts to give children metre 
skills and confidence. 

“Anyone with specific talents can 
volunteer to teach and work with the 
children in the afternoons,” Princess 
Majda said. 

Running costs for the centre are 
about JD 100,000 annually. The 
sponsorship for a child in the centre 
is JD 500 for a boarding child and JD 
250 for a day student. 

To help improve the physical condi- 
tion of students the new centre offers 
a total of seven physiotherapists — 
two volunteers, two students from the 
Bashir Paramedic Institute, two regu- 
lar employees and a physiotherapist 
provided by the EEC. 

Excercise is provided In a large 
gymnasium and other rooms in addi- 



Students at the society's dayschool say hello 


tion to a special hydrotherapy pool 
and conventional swimming pool. 

With their educational and physical 
needs looked after by the centre from 
the ages of six to eighteen students 
have more to look forward to than 
they might have in the past. But they 
have other problems to Taco when il 
comes time to leave. 


Trade.... and aid 




Special to The Star 

BRITISH ASSISTANCE to Jordan 
usually takes the form of either bilat- 
eral projects at a government- to- 
government level, financed with 
loans, or of British financial contribu- 
tions to multilateral agencies such as 
the World Bank and United Nations 
branches like UNRWA and the FAO. 

The present British- Jordanian bilat- 
eral programme consists of a £8 mill- 
ion loan. Of this the £2 to 2, 5 million 
will -go towards providing equipment 
for five boys’ vocational secondary 
schools after they have been built 
with assistance from the World Bank. 
This is to reinforce Jordan’s efforts 
to produce technically trained people 
in the next 1 0 - 12 years to meet 
, coming demand, not only within the 
.country but to provide: technicians 
heeded in .the Gulf countries as well. 

; “It will.be the technically skilled peo- 
; pie who will be bringing the dinars 
home rather than the university gra- 
dtjates, V sqys Mr. Eamoinn Taylor, 

■ Second Secretary for Development at 
the British Embassy in Amman.. 

Consulting services 

Another £1,8 million will provide'--. 
. equipment for, the proposed Engineer-, 
Jhg Faculty of Yartnouk, University..- . 
Ttyik faculty will produce engineers,, 
but more, importantly, it will act as a 
/ consultancy service for the comfnun- , 

. ity and the region as industrial and 
‘ other business ventures: are encou-; 

' raged;. in this area./ 'Most' businesses < 
/and industries need some sort o£ en- . 

', \g peering services; at ie^st to: get 7 
rtf .sfdrf e’tf, ; arid this/ is Where the ;»en-‘ ; 
; gfneenhg faculty will tender service 
; -ftp-! providing adyico and acting as a, 

jirvonAiJ !• ’ 


technology resource for the area," 
Mr. Taylor said. 

The final £3.5 million is being allo- 
cated for the second stage of the rural 
and urban electrification project at Ir- 
bid. The first stage has just been 
completed at a cost of £3.5 million 
for the electrification of some 27 vill- 
ages to the north of Irbid and the con- 
struction of a 33 KV urban ring with 
the purchase of communications 
equipment and spare parts. The com- 
pleted project was supervised by Bri- 
tish consultants Preece, Cardew and 
Rider. 

Technical co-operation and techn- 
ology transfer are another, field of 
British and Jordanian efforts. At 
present there are six technical co- 
operation officers- and consultants in 
Jordan. Kathy Press, is director of 
nursing at the Jordan University Ho- 
spital; Paul Mossman, air traffic con- 
trol adviser with the Civil Aviation 
Department; Harold McCracken is an 
adviser on. control procedures in the 
Jordan Electric Authority; Julian Cor r 
bluth, an English teacher training ad T ' 
vlser with the Ministry of Education 
and Tony Crocker and. Mark Calder- 
bank ate English for Special Purposes 
Advisers at Yarmoiik /University. 
.Eight more specialists are to arrive 
soon to give advice,- assistance and to 
train the ir Jordanian counterparts for 
a period averaging two. to. thr?e years 

each. . .. ■■;. :.'j /. 

•" : '■ 

. /.Ihdirjfcctljr :and: ofl.i' perkhnil' feu 
the British community* . particularly 
the :• ladies^ haye; .helped vwith' Ideal 

-pharjties. ih;tci;ljelp. alf sd- 

not 'only* Mi Joblaihlng basic 
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equipment, but to encourage others to 
help by giving their lime and rcsour- 
ces. Public awareness 
“As the socio-economic levels 
within the country increase, the aid 
to the handicapped also increases. 
What we would like to see now is a 
raising of the public awareness about 
disabilities and of the fact that ir they 
treated early then the disabilities 
will be minor," Mr. Taylor ex- 
plained. 

Assistance has included providing a 
special bus with a lift for the Hussein 
Society for the Physically Handicap- 
pea -- with a second bus to arrive 
shortly; working with the Cerebral 
Palsy Foundation to provide basic 
equipment for remedial therapy, and 
!!lrL he f v ure to °P e n an advisory and 
Lw»Ii ma u I 1 < ?? centrc for Parents of dis- 
£rS ?' e ? S0 . that lhe d >sease 
Ser^h av XP aiile ^ t0 them - British 
forthA £ Prided teaching aids 

L r r i he BUnd ’ worked 
Ca £.° belief Society and 

self-h e ln nr^ r8 ’ V™'*' in 

cash epoh^! eC - S (t .?, stimulate the 

/“villages 08 and 1 S,wi f 18 cemres 

1 industrial- $i?ed cooker 

5? debated to the Home for Peace 

/bss^Un hv^ f 2- the a &eci and home- 
, Sftor ' n ^ster& of cijarUv' Mr 1 ' 
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There is an urgent need for more 
employment opportunities for the 
handicapped. More Jordanians must 
be willing to give them a chance to 
earn their own living and become pro- 
ductive members of the society. 


Employers willing to give on-the- 
job training to handicapped people are 
necessary because the centre can do 


THE UK and Jordan are boond 
together as much by trade and eco- 
nomic Interests as by cultural m 
political considerations and a w®* 
moil history. 

Britain Is one of the main sup- 
pliers of Jordanian Imports, being 
considered among the lop five sup- 
pliers of non- oil products, Vlsloi 
imports from the UK hare grown 
from £87 million in I9J9 toa^ 1 
£262.5 million In 1983. In 19^. 
the figure was £295 million- 

On the other side of the ledteh 
Jordan's visible exports to Brn»> n 
are reckoned as growing from *'•, 
million In 1980 to £28 nJ 111 ®"!, 
1983, Tourism Is another e«r»M“ 
British money for Jordan. Tne 
danian export list includes mW 
foodstuffs and re-exports oi 
and machinery. 

Aside from the Important 
sector, main visible exports ’ 
the UK to Jordan are ««««■ J 
equipment, switchgear, s P e J'* tlflc 
capital machinery, " t , 
equipment, pharmaceuticals,/* 
als, communications 
foodstuffs and textile ya TJ^i ta nc) 

vices, contracting and cons 

are also Important trad 
ponents. . ^ 

Such names as w * m P* y, h#v °?beeB 
log and Balfour b * t L of 

prominent during the 
development projects under ^ 

five-year development pl«.J t $o 
current one. These ad< * lM J? of re- 
other British Hrms have Joe"* r j| 
klonal offices In I# 

Brltisfa firms have also enterej^ 
Joint venturts or llcen^* 
gements with (? ft* 

ntanufactnre of; brand- ^ 
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more responsibilities 


only so much in vocational training. 
H needs assistance from the general 
public if it is to help even a fraction 
0 r the handicapped. 

But even then there are the physical 
barriers that the handicapped must 
face when they want to move around. 
Stairs, narrow doorways, the oriental 
toilets, public transport, suitable 
housing for those who do succeed in 
finding and holding down gainful em- 
ployment are all a problem. 

“Someone else must step in and 
solve these social problems. We try to 
Jo as much as we can, but then we 
can’t talk of getting everyone a cur or 
changing their house to a more suit- 
able one,” Princess Majda said. The 
centre can help handicapped children 
up to a point and then others must 
pilch in and do their part. 

Sports field 

. “.We would like members of a 
sports club in town to come out and 
make a sports field for the centre as 
we have no funds for such a project,” 
Her Highness continued. -‘Also, any 
clubs can arrange fund-raising events 
for us. We have done a lot of this in 
the past but it takes so much time 
away from thi running of the centre 
that we would be grateful if anyone 
could help out in this way.” 

“The British CounciJ gave a 
concert for our benefit and we had an 
Italian fashion show. The Marriott 
Hotel has held a number of fund- 
raising events and also employs four 
handicapped people. We would like to 
see more help from others,” he said. 

The Hussein Society for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped hopes to set up an 
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No, not a cage — - one of the centre's 

many pieces of exercise equipment I' ' ' r • - ' ' 

information and resource centre to A teacher, 
aid the handicapped and their fami- 
lies. There they could give advice and 
counselling to those who need it, give 
or sell at- reduced rates equipment 
such as wheelchairs and crutches, to 
set up a permanent exhibition of 
available aids for the handicapped, 
and train the families to assist and 
understand the problem they face 
with the stricken member of their 
family. 

There are an estimated 6000 physi- 
cally handicapped children in Jordan 
who could benefit from the society’s 
activities, but it is only possible if the 
rest of the community is willing to 
join in and help with the work. 
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herself handicapped, works tvllli young students 


LEARN FAST TO TYPE FAST 



A branch of SIGHT& SOUND England will soon 
open in Amman, so come and join the Keyboard 
Age. Catch up with it through Sight & Sound’s 
office training programmes. Full or part time in . 
Arabic and English touch typing, copy and audio 
• typing, computer operation and word-processing, 
shorthand, book-keeping and office skills. 

“ For rriore information contact: 

■ SIGHT&SOUND Center Shmelssani- Tel. 661136-7 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH and PRINCE PHILIP 
on the occasion of the Royal visit to the 
Hashemite Kingdom of 

KING HUSSEIN of Jordan 

The FOSROC range includes 

1. Concrete admixtures — the 
CONPLAST RANGE. 

2. Surface treatments. 

3. Grouts. 

4. Resin anchor systems. 

5. Epoxy, polyester and cement- 
based repair compounds and 
mortars. 

6. Flooring NITOFLOR RANGE 
for industrial and decorative 
use. 

7. Protective coatings and 
waterproof membranes. 

8. Sealants and waterstops. 

9. Adhesives. 

We can supply your requirements in 

Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon and Syria 

'p^Fesree jabal Amman 





FOSROC CONSTRUCTION 
CHEMICALS IPVTI LIMIT EO 



FOSROC CONSTRUCTION Manufactured in 
CHEMICALS (PVT) LIMITED Zarka Free Zone 

P.O. feoX 927030 Telephone: 2.4887, 23298, 
Amman - Jordan. Telex: 23603 FOSROC 
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F.A. Kettaneh & Co. Ltd., Sole Agents 

of FEB (Great Britain) Ltd., 
and Ransomes & Rapier p. 1 . c. 


Welcomes Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 

and H.R.H. Prince Philip, 
the Duke of Edinburgh 
to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
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RANSOMES & RAPIER P.L.C 

Wilkiiig Draglines have betn developed wit! 
Improved designs and increased outputs to work efficient!: 
at open- cast mining sites throughout the world. 


■ W2000 (as pictured) : was purchased by thi 

JORDAN PHOSPHATE MINES COMPANY. The awesom 
capabilities of this machine • removes 60 tonnes o 
overburden at each pass has contributed enormously t 
the imprpvepieiit ipf / phosphate mining, and therefor 
Increased Jordan’ s export potential. ■' ■ 
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Helping to solve a 
chronic problem 

UK firm works closely with water planners 


By Steven Ross 
Star Siafr Writer 

TO CALL on John Reid for a talk 
about his company's work in Jordan 
is lo find oneself drawn into a discus- 
sion of the detailed theoretical and 
practical aspects of water, explora- 
tion. use, re-use and disposal. On 
one visit, one might be discussing 
whether subterranean water flows are 
caused by recharging from the sur- 
face or geological tilts; another time, 
it could be the degree of purity to 
which water must be treated for vari- 
ous uses. 

Pretty lechnicai material. But Mr Reid, 
the resident representative of Howard 
Humphreys Ltd., also has a Tine aware- 
ness, both of the magnitude of the sensi- 
tivities surrounding his work, and of the 
day-to-day importance that is attached to 
water, especially here in the Middle East. 
Pul that together with his length of exper- 
ience (he has been in Jordan since 197 7), 
and any conversation with him about 
these matters is far from boring. 

Howard Humphreys, either alone or 
jointly with other UK or local consulting 
firms, has had and still has responsibility 
for a large number of projects at every st- 
age of the water cycle. It has just finished 
the fieldwork in a study to determine the 
availability of water for the planned huge 
phosphate mines at Shidiyeh in the sou- 
thern desert; it provided consultancy for 
the ambitious plan to pump water from- 
deserl wells at Qo‘ At- Disi to Aqaba ( now 
operating); it is supervising the installa- 
tion of a system of reservoirs for water 


distribution in Amman; the sewage collec- 
tion, pumping and treatment project for 
Aqaba is under its care; and finally, it will 
be performing studies on the re-use of the 
treated effluent from Aqaba for irrigation 
purposes. That circle of contracts repre- 
sents only part of HH’s work in Jordan. 

Jordan is not the firm's only location 
for work outside its home country; but, 
Mr. Reid says, it is of particular interest 
from the water supply point of view, as an 
arid zone country. There are “lots of 
problems here you don't see in a tropical 
country,” he told The Star. Obviously, in 
a dry country it’s harder to get water. 

As far as health is concerned, on the 
otherhand, (here is an increasing aware- 
ness of the need to clean up the rivers and 
treat sewage. This awareness is “compa- 
ratively new.” But with the rapid growth 
in the country — especially in the 
Amman- Zarqa region — “getting rid of 
the water at the other end is that much 
more important.” In a place like Amman, 
where during summer there is absolutely 
no natural water flow in the drainage 
areas, there is no natural dilution of fluid 
waste materials — with a correspondingly 
higher health risk. So it is very important 
lo have enough water to avoid unhealthy 
concentrations of waste, and Tor general 
clean-up. 

There is also an increasing awareness 
in Jordan of the possibilities for re-use of 
treated effluent. There is. of course, al- 
ready a great deal of incidental re-use. 
whereby all liquid wasle Trom the 
Amman- Ruseifa-Zurqa area flows into 
the groundwater system and downhill into 
the Jordan Valley, where it will eventually 
be brought back up and used after naLural 
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John Retd (arm outstretched) explains the Qa‘ Al-Dlsl to Aqaba water system to His 
Majesty King Hussein on the occasion of (he system* s Inauguration. The system was 
designed by Howard Humphreys and major construction work was done by Lalng 
International and other British firms. 


filtering. But Mr. Reid stresses the impor- 
tance of control in other re-use contexts. 

One uncontrolled system of rc-usc is 
the use of water from the Zarq.n River, 
which contnins a great many effluents, 
including industrial waste — some of 
them untreated — and is therefore very 
dangerous. HH is now engaged in a study 
for the Water Authority, on tile ground- 
water system in Amman- Zarqa. They will 
consider the possibility of a deliberate 
system of groundwater recharge with 
treated effluents — instead of discharging 
the treated material into the stream, 
where it automatically becomes impure. 

Aqaba, as Mr. Reid says, is “a differ- 
ent problem.” There the local contractors 
Hudhud Shand, with consultancy provided 
by Howard Humphreys, are replacing and 
extending the old sewer system with a ma- 
jor trunk collection system. Wasle will be 
pumped Trom the city to a 9. 000- cubic 
metre-a-day treatment station being built 
Tour kilometres inland, where it will 
receive primary treatment in waste stabi- 
lisation ponds. HH is also preparing a 
scheme for the utilisation of effluent to 
grow a tree-belt at the treatment works, 
and to study its possible extension to more 
commercial irrigation. This will be the 


first experiment of its kind in Jordan. 

Mr. Reid explained that it Is not as sim- 
ple us it sounds to use treated wastewater 
for irrigation. There arc stages of purity 
involved; and while primary treatment 
might be enough to allow water to be used 
in irrigating trees that arc planted only for 
their appearance, the water would have to 
be much cleaner if it were to be used in. 
say. a citrus orchard. This would require 
secondary treatment. And if one is grow- 
ing tomatoes, or spraying one's fruit, 
then effluent cannot be used unless it has 
gone through yet another stage of treat- 
ment. including chlorination. That makes 
for very expensive water. 

The British engineer said he had been 
impressed with the “high degree of 
professionalism” he had found while 
working in Jordan, in the various govern- 
ment departments with which he had had 
to deal. There was also, he said, a general 
appreciation that Lhe role of an expatriate 
consultant is to provide expertise that is 
not available locally. There is also some 
degree of technology transfer involved, 
and HH has worked jointly with the local 
Mi mar Consulting Engineers and Ar- 
chitects Company on some contracts.' 

Continued on page 14 
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JOHNSTON PIPES LTD. are pleased to have been 
able to contribute to the quality of life in Jordan 
■with their joint venture partner MR. ABDALLAH 
SHABANin:- 

The Arabian Pipe Co. Ltd. 

The Jordan Concrete Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers of fibre glass and 
concrete pipes 
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specialralationship 
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Yes, they' ve had tk p S a nd downs. But re- 
lations between jJpnd the UK have al- 
ways been on a u {o0tln g, particularly 
during the first 37« s of this country’s ex- 

!i St h? C fil 7 he Win these pages high- 
Jignt that special [ji 0D shlp, accompanied 

by a capsule hlsiopj (hat period. 


ALTHOUGH ANGLO- JORDANIAN 
relations hips have occasionally been 
put under strain in the past, they 
have remained mutually strong. Jor- 
dan and Britain Taced the two major 
events of the 20th century — World 
War I and World War II — as allies. 
This is clear evidence of the co- 
ordination and co- operation between 
the two countries. 

The special relationship between 
Jordan and Britain started in 19 Fe- 
bruary 1914. when Abdullah, son of 
Hussein Ibn Ali AL-Hashemi, the 
Grand Sharif and Amir of Mecca and 
the grandfather of the present King 
Hussein of Jordan, visited Lord Hora- 
tio Kitchener, the British agent and 
consul general of Cairo. The aim of 
the visit was to ask Tor British support 
for an intended Arab revolt against 
the Turks. 

fn August 1914, the First World 
War broke out, and on the 1st of 
November, Turkey became aligne'd 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
against Great Britain, France and 
Russia. 

The period 1914-16 was one of the 
darkest ever suffered by Arabs. Old 
people refer to it as “Al-Saffar Bar- 
lek" days, a Turkish term referring 
to the Ottoman government’s practice 
of military conscription and confisca- 
tion of all grain as well as animals. 
Essential commodities disappeared 
from the markets as a result of the 
blocking of Ottoman coastal ports by 
the Allies. Locusts ruined the harv T 
est. causing a tragic famine in the 
area, and, as a final blow, Jemal Pa- 
sha publically executed some of the 
leading Arab nationalists in Syria. 
Later, on, the Committee of Union 
and Progress adopted the policy of 
Turkificalion of Arabs. Under these 
various stresses ; and pressures the 
idea of Arab revolution was inescap- 
able. * 

preat Britain assigned Sir Henry 
McMahon as a first British High Com- 
missioner in the protectorate of 
Egypt. On 14 July 1915, the exten- 
sive Hussein- McMahon correspon- 
dence began, and continued until 30 
January, ,1939. Hussein specified, in, 
hi? correspondence : ah * independent' 
Arab region under the “Sharifian 
Arab Government" to include the 
Arabian Peninsula (except Aden) and 
the Fertile Crescent of Palestine, Le- 
banon, Syria, and Iraq. On behalf of 
the British , government, Sir Henry 
McMahon declared British support for 
Arab efforts to attkin' independence. 

.On 5 June 1916, Hussein launched 
(he Great Artib Revolt against the 
Turks',' and in October proclaimed 
himself King of the Arab Nation. The 
tribal forces led by Abdullah and his 
brother, Faisal were provided with 


supplies, money, army technicians 
and advisers by Great Britain. One of 
these advisers was T.E. Lawrence, 
better known as Lawrence of Arabia. 

Communication was firmly esla- 
Wished between the Arab and British 
armies, and this led to the destruction 
of a large section of the Hejaz Rail- 
way, the main supply route for the 
Ottoman Army in Palestine and 
Transjordan. This proved of consider- 
able assistance to the British Army of 
General Allenby, and as a result the 
Arabs were recognised as partners of 
the Allied Powers. 

Concurrently, however, the British 
and French concluded the secret 
Sykes-Picot Agreement on 16 May 
1916. This agreement made allo- 
wance for a postwar Arab state, inter-, 
national status for Jerusalem and part 
of Palestine, and divided the rest of 
the Ottoman territory between the 
two powers. Subsequently, Britain es- 
tablished direct rule over Palestine 
despite the fact that it was to be 
placed, according to the agreement,- 
under international rule. t 

In - 1897, the first Zionist congress, 
was held at Basel, and the World • 
Zionist Organization was founded. Us 
objective was to create 1 ' for the Je- 
wish People a home' in Palestine se- 
cured by public law. ' ' The' result was « 
to ‘reverse the diaspora’, and bring ' 
waves of Jewish immigrants to Pales- 
tine, so (hat by the start of the First 
World War, the Jewish population:' 
had risen to spate 85,000 12percent i 
of the total population. On 2 Novem- . 
"ber 1 9 17 Arthur James Balfour, the 1 
. then British Foreign Secretary, wrote 
■ a letter declaring the British govern^ 
ment’s sympathy with Jewish Zionist 
aspiration for a homeland in Pales- 
tine. This became known as the Balf- 
our Declaration. Consequently, Huss- 
ein, Abdullah, and Faisal were an-; 
noyed, but the British assured them 
that no one. people in Pales tlnfe'^&ould ' 
. bb subjected to another. : . 

Also iii;; 1917, Russia’s Bplshevi^ 
government revealed the contents of,': 

. . the ■ Sykes- Pleat . Agreement. .. Arabi • 
fears w6re idllaydd by french and Bri- 1 ! ! 


Top left: His Majesty King 
Hussein’s accession to the 
throne. 1952. Above, Pal- 
estinian women demonstra- 
tors In Bothlehcm’s Man- 
ger Square, 1936. 


Kmlr Abdullah (centre) with Winston Churchill. f r\. Wa r,Wl d from f l 8ht) at a conference at 

Cover n incut House, Jerusalem In 1921. Also la ‘be Mrs. Churchl 1 1 C far right). Sir Herbert and Lady 
Samuel ( to Kmlr Abdullah’ s left and right) aBd(rl|it“* roinim leader Ghalcb Pasha Al-Shu‘ alan, Fouad Salim 
and Araf Al- Hussein. 




Top 


King Talal 


right: 

passes through the Baq’a 
on the road to Bethlehem In 
1946. Glubb Pasha is at 
far right. Above: Members 
of the first Jordanian par- 
liament, Including Sa'ld 
Al- Mufti (centre), Wasfl 
Mcrza ( far right) and Hlk- 
mat Mihyar (far left). 


Right: The young King Hussein with his 
brothers Crown Prince Hassan (left) and 
Prince Mohammad, and his sister Princess 
Basnta 

tish reassurances. In the meantime, 
the Allied military operations were 
progressing favourably. Faisal enter- 
ed Damascus on 1 October 1918, and 
the Armistice with Turkey was con- 
cluded on 3 1 October 1918 al Mu- 
dros. 

From the Paris Peace Conference 
and the subconrerence of San Remo. 

was held from 18-25 April 
1920, emerged the League of Nations 
Covenant. The Conference of San 
Kemo made Britain the mandatory 
power for Palestine and Iraq, and 
gave France the mandate for Syria 
and Lebanon. 

On 21 August 1920, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the British High Commiss- 
ioner, visited the city of Salt, and an- 
nounced the British government’s 
decision to establish a separate admi- 
m stratum for Transjordan under Arab 
rule: Transjordan being the area east 
of the Jordan River, extending from 
Aqaba in the south to >Allepo in the 
north U was decided that the current 

Sniff*!.* [° rce in Trans Jordan was in- 
sutucient, comprising only soine 250 
men. In order to establish law and or- 
der. the British sent Captain F.G. 
peak (commonly kqown as Peak Pa- 

Ugion ater COmmander ° r lhe Arab 

(Shill ^hfin h r 1 ! 92 « , V | Winston Chur- 
enm, then colonial secretary 

a council decided, af- 

de bate, to divide the Pales- ; - 
tme mandate along the Jordan River- 



Aqaba line. 
Transjordan, 


as a national 
British guid- 


™ .»» 

nistration wU„ 


adminisKj 

BHtiah !» 


though this 
was to be under . 
ce. it aimed at satisfying 
promises to the Arabs. 

British financial aid. 

Wished on an annud fh* Election 

supplied the treasury ^ 0 ^Spenden C e 8 a e n s . sed sI ? wl > f Awards i 

■funds, Consequently, of tri^? d tr ^ ern . isation - de- 
faced with a severe lack o' i B PWa-p e tra b i e A lhe 

nffiriaR and civil ser van fife ^ , are 8. in 1921 senior Bri- 


’iibsidy yftowrt area i ^^••.^ansjordan', as 
su . nrft ^^nder the protection of 

iii- 
Be- 


lacea wiui a r.,«nis IS'w, 0 ‘retra 7 r n \ . 

officials and civil judicial* It* n 9 * ! . sepior Bri " 

Captain Peak orgamjed a attached to 4^5° u- 1 advisers 

erve force. In ,9 23 ,_t . to Abdullah s govern- 

the reserve force were corn , ^ ■ 

the Arab Legion-, a re suK financial f res ident super- 


sited London, and as ^*1 

X,Uit Am m MAV 1923. ■ 


(all pictures courtesy of the Department 
of Libraries, Documentation and National 
Archives) 

matters, British controls were relaxed 
after the February 1928 treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Transjordan. 
An official constitution was an- 
nounced in April 1928, and in April 
1 929 the Legislative Council, replac- 
ing the old Executive Council, was in- 
stalled. 

Since raiding by Bedouin tribes con- 
tinued, Major John Bagot Glubb (bet- 
ter known as Glubb Pasha) was trans- 
ferred to Transjordan from Iraq. 
Glubb Pasha was able to organize a 
highly effective Bedouin desert pa- 
trol. In April, Glubb became comman- 
der of the Arab Legion. 

In 1934. the treaty with Great Bri- 
tain was amended. Transjordan was 
given the right to appoint counsellor 
representatives to neighbouring Arab 
countries. The customs barriers be- 
tween Transjordan and Palestine were 
removed. In 1939, further modifica- 
tions to the Anglo- Transjordanian 
treaty were made. The Legislative 
Council was converted to a regular ca- 
binet, or Council of Ministers, which 
included ministers of foreign and 
internal affairs, education, finance, 
commerce, agriculture, communica- 
tions and defence. The amir was con- 
sidered the Head of State as well as 
the Supreme Commander of its armed 
forces. All Laws had to be approved 
by him. 

in September 1939, World War II 
broke out. For several reasons inejud 
ing the expected ultimate defeat 


of 


®nd foreign policy the Axis powers, the existence of All- 


ied armies in various parts of 
the Arab world, and the long, conti- 
nuing relationship between the Allied 
powers and the Arabs, the amir de- 
clared his country’s adherence to the 
Allied cause. The Arab Legion partici- 
pated activily in the Allied war effort. 

On 22 March 1945, a charter for 
the Arab League, with the objective 
of Arab unity, was signed by Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia 
and Transjordan. 

In February 1946, negotiations be- 
tween the amir and the British gov- 
ernment led to the abolition of the 
Mandate of Transjordan, and the re- 
cognition of its full independence. A 
new treaty of alliance and friendship 
was signed on 22 March 1946. Diplo- 
matic relations between the two coun- 
tries were established. The Emirate 
of Transjordan became a sovereign 
independent state known as the Ha- 
shemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

The idea of dividing Palestine was 
recommended by a British Royal Com- 
mission in 1937. The amir objected 
to this idea and suggested the merger 
of Palestine and Jordan into one st- 
ate, with government representation 
of Arabs and Jews according to num- 
erical strength. 

In 1947, the British decided to put 
the problem of Palestine before the 
United Nations. The, result was the 
establishment of a UN Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine, which issued a 
report supporting a system of parti- 
tion into separate Arab and Jewish 
states, and suggested a special inter- 
national status for Jerusalem. The 
Arab Higher Committee rejected the 
plan totally, and called for a general 
strike in Palestine. In January 1948, 
Great Britain announced its intention 
of withdrawing its forces from Pales- 
tine. 

At the same time, forces from 
Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Syria and Leba- 
non advanced into Palestine. Many 
were inexperienced and ill-trained, 
and the Arab Legion was numerically 
small; comprising only six regiments, 
with a low level of resources. It was 
nevertheless the best-trained army. 


and it consequently succeeded in 
defending and keeping that part of 
Palestine now known as the West 
Bank. In addition, the Arab Legion 
succeeded in protecting that part of 
Jerusalem containing the Muslim holy 
places. 

The UN Security Council’s Truce 
Commission succeeded in arranging a 
ceasefire for four weeks, from. 1 1 
June - 9 July. The ceasefire was sub- 
sequently broken, and bitter fighting 
took place in Bab al-Wad between the 
Arab Legion and Jewish forces up un- 
til 18 July, when a second armistice 
agreement came into effect. 

In 1948, the Israelis succeeded in 
taking over more of Palestine. On 24 
February, Egypt concluded an armis- 
tice with Israel. It ws followed on 23 
March by Lebanon and then by Jordan 
on 3 April. Finally, Syria concluded 
an armistice on 20 July, leaving only 
Iraq. However although Iraq did not 
participate in the armistice, it never- 
theless withdrew its forces from 
Palestine. As a result of this tragic 
war, 500,000 Palestinian took refuge 
in the West Bank, adding a consider- 
able burden to the smallest Arab 
country, Jordan. 

In the conferences of 1 October and 
28 December 1948, Palestinians par- 
ticipants pleaded for unity with Jor- 
dan, and the acknowledgment of King 
Abdullah as the sovereign ruler of a 
new united state. The Jordanian par- 
liament unanimously decided that the 
two banks should be united. The elec- 
tion law was amended doubling the 
number of seats in both houses of 
Parliament. In December 1948, Ab- 
dullah declared himself King of Pales- 
tine. 

But on 20 July 1951, King Ab- 
dullah was assassinated by a Pales- 
tinian radical -as he entered Al-Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem for Friday pray- 
ers. He was widely mourned by peo- 
ple. A temporary regency under 
Prince Naif was established in Prince 
Talal’s absence. When Prince Talal; 
returned he assumedjthe throne ion' 
6 September, 1951. 

King Talal ruled for : less than a 
year, but during his short reign he 
gave the people a new constitution (in 
January 1952) and also concluded an 
Arab solidarity agreement. Talal was 
a popular king, but his health 
prevented him from, carrying out his 
responsibilities for long. On 1 1 Au- 
gust .1952, the Jordanian Parliament 
decided to relieve him of his duties 

r-AllH-.aJ i» -«n« 1.4 
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One of London’ s most famous voices Arabic service gets 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

COVERING THE state visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to Jordan for the Arabic 
Service of the BBC will be a broadc- 
aster with one of the service's most 
famous voices. 

Madiha Madfai is well known as a 
presenter of the authoritative news 
bulletins which follow the an- 
nouncement "Huna London” ("This 
is London”). She has been presenting 
the news and producing current af- 
fairs programmes in Arabic from 
London for more than 20 years. She 
has also been the "voice” in Arabic 
behind many Royal broadcasts. 

Madiha was born in Salt, and one 
cannot imagine anyone who is more 
thoroughly Jordanian. Her father was 
sent to Transjordan from Syria by 
King Feisel I as a governor- general to 
the Amman and Me'aan Vileyat, after 
the Great Arab Revolt led by Sherif 
Hussein, in which he commanded an 


artillery detachment. Hence the name 
Madafi — from"madfa”, a cannon. 

Rashid Madfai Street in the centre 
of Amman is named after him, and he 
was Minister of Defence and of the 
Interior at various limes before his 
death in 1946, Moreover, Madiha is 
married to Nadim Nasser, the novel- 
ist and journalist, who was born in 
Jerusalem and whose uncle was at 
one time Jordan’s foreign minister. 

To the casual observer, Madiha is 
the perfect broadcaster — self- 
assured, always calm, always attrac- 
tively dressed. But there is more to 
her than her achievements in front of 
the microphone, although she is 
proud of her programme work which 
has taken her to Jordan, Egypt, Ku- 
wait and the Gulf states. While work- 
ing for the BBC. she has also raised a 
family in which she takes great pride, 
and she has also recently embarked 
on a new academic career. 

‘ ‘ After so many years as a full-time 


housewife and broadcaster" 

iSsEsSS? the message straight 

ting among diplomats from diff 
countries, U.N. people and 4,1 



Trom the City of ‘ London 
commerce. There i found [ha S 
point of view, that is the Arab pZ 
of view, was not being put aiT< 
well. So as a sort of underdog ] u 
had a duty to put my point or viei 
across with vigour.” 

So much vigour did Madiha employ 1 
in fact, that at the end of the coiuj ; 
she was asked by her teacher to stui? 1 
for a Master’s degree. This was ai - 
M.Sc. in International Relations wib ( 
a concentration on International Po : 
litics, and Foreign policy analysis and 
decision-making. Having received 
her Master’s degree, she is now to- 
barking on a Ph. D. But all of ibis is 
done in her spare time, between bn 
duties as a News and Current Affairs 
journalist for the BBC Arabic Service. : 

After Beirut College for Wonui 
and the A. U.C. in Egypt, where to ! 
studied journalism and political | 
science, she and Nadim married uni 
they joined the BBC together in 1911 
Nadim Nasser has now, in fad, left 
the BBC after 22 years toconcenlnu j 
on writing and being one of the edi- 
tors of the London -based news map- 
zine. Al Mnjuilah. 

Economic tied 

Continued from pu«c 6 

George Wlmpey International 
has been one or the biggest con- 
tractors operating in Jordan, with 
some £42 million worth of work 
awarded In 1982 alone. These coo- 
tracts were for container and roll- 
on/ roll-off berths at Aqaba port!* 
huge reservoir outside Amman !i 
the North Jordan Domestic Water 
Project; steelwork for the 
Fertiliser Industry Company’s aln- 
miuiuiu fluoride plant, 8nd stage j 
!H of the Royal Cultural Centre. 

In 1983, British firms winnla 
major contracts included Marcoi 
Radar (£4 million, for seconwj 
radar at the Queen Alla In***:, 
national Airport); Link Electronics 
(£44.5 million, for television pro- 
duction equipment); WestlngbjN* 
Signals (£6 million, for a ralnw 
signalling system); Biwater Sneu*. 
abear (£6 million, for a rts*]W 
at Irblil); Balfour Beatty («» 
million, for the 400 -KV jj 

Amman transmission liDeJ. >■ 
IAL (£4 million, for Wj" 
maintenance at Queen Alta 
port) . 
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The BBC’s oldest foreign-language section 
cherishes its reputation for impartiality 


By Malcolm Billings 

Special to flic Star 

THE UNIQUE relationship between 
the Arabic Service of the BBC and the 
British Government, which provides 
the money for the broadcasts but does 
not control their editorial content, is 
a constant source of fascination and 
debate in the Middle East. It was so 
even 46 years ago when the Arabic 
Service began broadcasting from Lon- 
don. 

The Arabic Service was the first of 
the BBC’s overseas services in a 
language other than English. It was 
established in 1938 to counter the 
anti- British propaganda being trans- 
mitted by Mussolini’s station at Barri 
in southern Italy. But the new BBC 
service immediately showed that it 
would not be countering propaganda 
with more slanted news. In fact, its 
first-ever news bulletin carried news 
of the execution of a Palestinian figh- 
ter by the British Mandate authori- 
ties. 

“That was really the hallmark of 
the BBC's objectivity," says Mr Eric 
Bowman, the present head of the Ara- 
bic Service. "People who thought 
about it saw that Britain was prepared 
to put out news which might be de- 
trimental ot itself in the short term 
but which, nevertheless, was a way of 
establishing its credibility for objec- 
tivity and unbiased comment. ’’ 


A similar demonstration of the 
credibility of the BBC in Arabic came 
with the Suez crisis in 1 956, when 
the BBC Board of Governors refused 
to allow the service to become a tool 
of British propaganda directed parti- 
cularly at Egypt. The service broad- 
cast not only the government’ s 
statements, but also those of the 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr Hugh 
Gaitskill, who strongly opposed the 
Suez adventure. 

This enhanced the BBC’s credibility 
in the Arab world and, ironically, it 
led to a massive jump in the hours 
when the Arabic Service was on the 
air — from four hours a day to ten 
(now cut back to nine). This caine 
about after the Eden government had 
closed down its own directly con- 
trolled Near East Broadcasting Station 
(Sharq Al-Adnan), broadcasting from 
Cyprus, which had proved ineffective 
as a government propaganda tool. 

Mr Bowman describes 1956 as the 
"watershed” in the history of the 
Arabic Service, not only because it 
again proved the objectivity of the 
BBC but also because from then on 
the government realised that the Ara- 
bic Service had a significant role to 
play in the projection of Britain as a 
whole in the Middle East. ’ ‘ We have 
no doubt that the main thrust of our 
operations is the news and current af- 
fairs In all its aspects," he says. 


"There is the transmission of up- 
to-date news, both about the Arab 
world and about the world at large. 
And there is the transmission of up- 
to-date current affairs coverage and 
comment, again with a major empha- 
sis on the events of the region be- 
cause. after all, we have 22 countries 
to deal with and a vast number of cul- 
tural and historical links with other 
parts of the world — for example the 
countries of North Africa also look 
southwards to Africa, and so on. So 
that is our main thrust, but that is 
followed by the projection or Britain 
and tilings British in general.” 

Mr Bowman joined the BBC as a 
talks writer in (he Arabic Service in 
I 969. after specialising in the Middle 
East at university. From 1971-1976 
he was Head of Operations in Beirut, 
responsible for gathering programme 
material and the publication of the 
monthly Arabic Service magazine 
‘Huna London'. He was honoured 
with the MBE for his services to the 
British community in Lebanon during 
its evacuation at the height of the Le- 
banese civil war. He then went 
back to the Arabic Service, served as 
the BBC’s representative in South- 
east Asia and became Head of Over- 
seas Operations before becoming 
Head of the Arabic Service in 1981. 

Asked about the impact of the Ara- 
bic Service, he naturally has his own 
stories to tell. His favourite is of 
driving from Lebanon deep into the 
Syrian desert to lsriya. all that is left 
of an ancient Greek trading post. 
“There were two Syrian policemen 
and their families living there, mem- 
bers of the Syrian Desert Patrol, 
something like the Jordanian Desert 
Patrol. I noticed that one of them had 
a large radio receiver and asked him 
what be listened to. He said that in 
the mornings he naturally listened to 
Damascus, in the afternoons he lis- 
tened to Baghdad and at four' o’clock 
he ‘ listened to the truth on the BBC. 



Eric Bowman, Head of tbe BBC Arabic 
Service 

It was completly unsolicited — he did 
not know 1 was from the BBC — and 
absolutely charming," says Mr Bow- 
man. 

Other stories of the BBC’s standing 
were told by Mr Amin Abdul- Hafiz, 
Mr Bowman's Palestinian- born de- 
puty. There was the recently moni- 
tored -broadcast from Libya, where 
Col. Qadhafi exhorted his People's 
Assembly to listen to the BBC Arabic 
Service to learn how broadcasting 
ought to be done. There is also the 
news, given by two recent visitors 
from Tunisia, that in January during 
the bread riots people listened to the 
BBC to find out what was going on. 

But (he impact of the service can 
also be measured in the fact that 
75,000 letters from listeners were 
received last year and. that Arabic Ser- 
vice broadcasters — like Hassan 
Karmi ("Saying on a Saying”), Sa’id 
Elissa, the Palestinian poet, or Ma- 
diha Madfai, who is accompanying 
the Queen on her visit to Jordan — 
are household names in many coun- 
tries of the Arab world. 
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A focus for cultural energies 


Jerusalem g>tar 


Or Vanessa Batrounl 

Special lo The Star 

AN ARTS centre for Jordan? When 
Jordan began thinking of this project 
in the late 1960s, it was getting on to 
what was still a fairly new idea. 

It was not until the 60s that the 
concept of arts centres began to be 
well formulated .in Europe. Socially 
sensitive governments had recognised 
that artistic movements had hitherto 
been inaccessible to the people, and 
that what was required was a centre 
where performance facilities, prac- 
tice rooms, studios and drama, dance 
and puppet theatre workshops could 
be housed under one roof. 

As Britain had developed the idea of 
the arts centre more quickly than any 
other European country — and was 
already building them in the late 60s 
— it was natural that interested par- 
ties in Jordan should automatically 
look to the British experiment. 

When Jerusalem was occupied after 
the 1967 war Jordan suffered a terr- 
ible psychological and cultural blow. 
An essential part of her heritage had 
been torn away. The UN Educational. 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Royal Theatre Complex. By 1973 
drawings had been completed and the 
project put out to tender. The local 
Shahin and Company commenced 
construction in 1974, but as access to 
funds was intermittent work stopped 
completely by 1977. 

With the forthcoming Arab summit 
conference of 1980 scheduled to take 
place in Amman, the completion of 
the centre became a necessity. In 
1 979 Halcrow and Partners were 
again called in to adapt the building to 
suit the needs of a major conference. 
When work resumed in 1979 not only 
British architects were involved. A 
British site manager and contractor. 
Sir George Wimpey, were brought in 
to ensure the finishing of the building 
on time. 

Experienced staff 

Before the conference opened, 
another British theatre consultant — 
Ian Albcry — was brought in to do a 
critique on the building, suggest 
adaptations and to give directions as 
to its future running. In his report 
Mr. ALbery found the building func- 
tionally flawed and recommended cer- 



Big role for Wimpev Famous fine china fron > England 

A- •/ HRnWRIKir. -I . - .. . . 


The Royal Cultural Centre stands just off the Interior Ministry 
Circle near AI- Hussein Youth City (picture by Nascr Nanirouti) * 


(Unesco) responded to this tragedy by tai . n chan ses. He also advised the ap- 


sponsoring English Arts Centre ad- 
viser John English to report on the 
possibilities of building a cultural cen- 
tre in Amman. This centre would help 
relocate cultural energies in the area. 

Mr. English spent six weeks in Jor- 
dan interviewing schoolteachers and 
artists, and travelling the country. 


pointment of an experienced director, 
head of stage man, head of lighting 
and sound and front of house man- 
ager while key Jordanians should be 
sent abroad to train for these pos- 
itions. 

Some of his practical suggestions 
were heeded, and in November 1979 
the British Council recruited Nicholas 


With his team of British professio- In general the policy was lo'creaiei 
nals Mr. James began immediately to centre and nourish a culture ihi 
put into action his policy for the cen- would help the society over the va- 
tre, which was to create a multi pur- cuuin that has been filled by third- 
pose building that would develop Jor- rate and inappropriate western cu!- 
danian initiatives and be well equip- tli re which projects meaningless wi- 
ped and properly run. tern values. 

It was hoped that the centre would .. Urbanisation has happened so 
attract and stage the best of the 
world's culture (with an emphasis on 
non-verbal art forms such as music. 


By Najwa Kefay 


GEORGE WIMPEY International, the 
overseas arm of British construction firm 
Sir George Wimpey, has been involved 
with Jordan's development for 1 5 years 
D ow — and it intends to stay. Having 
played a key role in some of this country's 
tig projects over the past few years, it has 
now seen the market contract to some ex- 
tent; but this, according to Wimpey’ s re- 
sident representative, does not lessen the 
firm's interest. 

Wimpey commenced construction op- 
erations in Jordan in mid- 1979, and con- 
' tracts completed or still in progress total 
(some JD 80 million worth. But before 
( 1979, Wimpey was involved for nearly 
10 years in laboratory projects — survey- 
ing, research and investigation. The first 
project the firm started on was construc- 
tion of the JD 42 million solar evapora- 
tion system, and township buildings at 
Cbor Al-Safi for the Arab Potash Com- 
pany. This project was finished in 1983. 


lnrim I .£i^>t l Af I ivi-c4iA[»iH; I u lor w'e con- 
struction of the port project in Aqaba. 
This equipment is worth a substantial 
amount of JD 10—20 million. There is 
also a labour force of nearly a thousand 
people here in Jordan, carrying out the 
projects in progress at the moment. These 
consist of UK expatriates, Jordanians and 
third country nationals." 

Mr Baker says it is very difficult to meet 
the Jordanian requirement that 40 per 
cent of the firm’s labour force be local, 
simply because most or the skilled Jorda- 
nian labourers are outside the country. 
During the big boom in the construction 
field, it was necessary to bring workers 
from other places including India and Pa- 
kistan. This was also the case with the 
other international as well as local compa- 
nies, because Jordanians were unavail- 
able. 


beautiful shops is a delight type of English bone china. He introduced 
~ this kind of strong, white translucent 

colours', inruugi) ‘mu- imhnftfYkofij'in.'irwJ 
his father Josiah I during the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Josiah Wedgwood, who established 
Wedgwood also during the 1 8 th century, 
was the one behind the making of the 
cream-coloured earthenware — a revolu- 
tionary step beyond the previous variega- 
ted-coloured earthenware. He is also 
known for his Jasper, which is an un- 
glazed vitreous fine stoneware that can be 
stained blue, green, lilac, yellow, maroon 
or black to provide a suitable background 
for white classical reliefs or portraits of 
the same material. 


many people have in common. But most 
especially one which displays numerous 
items manufactured under world-famous 
names. 

Delicate figurines and elegant giftware 
of all sizes and types; gill and silvered ta- 
bleware; royal-crested dinner ware; crys- 
tal ornaments and glasses — all these, 
displayed tastefully, contribute to making 
the store itself a work of art. The art is 
even better appreciated when one has 
some background information about the 
efforts put into the making of such deli- 
cate yet strong items. 

An example of such a shop is Fa Sha in 
Jabal Luweibdeh. The shop’s owner, Jean 
Claude Glukmann, not only knows the 
quality and utility of the pieces around 
him, but he also will lake the time to de- 
scribe the history of each of the approxi- 
mately 20 European firms they come 
from. 


After hearing these and many other his- 
tones. and getting familiar with the best 
names in the trade of china ware and crys- 
tal manufacturers, at Fa Sha one may also 
decide to taste the work or Belgium's 
number- one chocolate manufacturer, 

Neuhaus, whose history goes back to the 
mid- 1 9th century. 


their 

James 


His report advised that a small i“^" ri “ S, !^ ncl1 recruited Nic holas were also to be provided to locaT pe^ TeinfoVcer KdTldSSto'Ji 
mother centre should be esta- ■ ®Ll he ?5 re ^“Ber because of forming groups, and facilities to be sense of 

blished — within the town, rather ^f„S" a ;? era ? e e ? pene “ ce as an ad ' develo Ped for training performers said f d ' M 

than on its outskirts as had been pro- maistra tive director and interest in with the aim of for mi ns a full-tin^ tL , • 

posed (the Third Circle marked the ^ e i t l5 lg - up - new Projects. So far a per- professional theatre comoanv Such n Mr d L ie . centre is now 

«i — -* -«~ tod beginning in June 1980 the Royal rnmnonu i. ^ ^ Mr, Inhiti Aridu, who is also Director 

Cultural Centre was to be an e 
British operation. By the time 
inauguration in March 1981 

Madge (head of stage ™ ce «^e blood and new ideas. Bui the elegaat 

Nigel Clarke (head of lL 

sound) and John Adrian * V1 

house manager) had been added to 
the staff. .-v 


While that project was under way, other construction projects were executed. Bui 
projects were started. Some of these are 
completed and others are still in progress. 

Completed projects include the JD 6 mill- 
ion Arab Potash Terminal and port au- 

, .„ Joriiy housing in Aqaba; the Aluminium 

lhal the portable art and cultural in- Ruonde Plant for Alusuisse ( building and 
dil ions of the nomadic peoples hate - ' ivil ™ rks) * worth JD 600.000. and the 

been eroded and have not yet beenre- 1 R a . ur . al Centre for the Ministry of 

dance and painting) and "groups* From P laccd b y new Arab values. "A col- ! ' ure ' ,n Amman ' 
other Arab countries, to make local lure ls crealed where people gather io ) the ongoing projects are the re- 

performers aware of the Arab cultural l a *"8 e numbers, a centre ora festival ! renovation and extension •» wv J JwywvflJi UA lib | G, auu 

scene. where experiences and ideas area- 1 * "“P* 1 ! Palaces for the Royal our work was very satisfying lo the people 

c a _. .... . , changed on a national or international : r fi MhP i7frH ter, ^ n n re . servoi ^ In Amman concerned " 

. ^ c _ k : u ?. a ? d assistance level binds people together red lias ; I J ? 


For example. Josiah Sporfc II in 1800 
discovered the correct formula for a new 
The mid to late- 1 970s were (he years of , - 

the boom in Jordan, when m0 st 0 r the big ‘Sight and Sound’ method comes to Jordan 


now, according to Mr. Baker, the country 
is a bit over saturated, with contractors, 
and Lhis is due lo the worldwide recession 
as well as the Iran- Iraq war. It may conti- 
nue to be slow for a couple of years more. 

"But we intend to stay here in 
Jordan," he says. “Our policy in every 
country we go to, is to try and slay on a 
permanent basis and continue to operate 
if we are being successful there. We have 
turned out to be very successful here, and 


6 itull ,on and the JD 1 8 million worth 
roll-on, roll-off and container berth for 
we Jordan ports authority at Aqaba 


. ,, , — • UWIMU LUv 

city s limits at the time). The centre 
should spawn other small centres in 
the future, he said. 

When the project was dormant for a 
time. When it was revived in 1 97 1 by 
Sharif Nasser Sharif, British civil en- 
gineers Sir William Halcrow and Part- 
ners were approached to design a 


said, “For the 
we do have a 


Mll fl c n J n ir lerV l e ^ ^ The Star ' Regional 
Manager Ken Baker, who has been in Am- 

e on s wd W o E Pl T 01 he cenlrc are a,so lakin S over some of the key J ’ 

3 Sam Pdic/wL to of posls in the centre, bringing^:* 

s management) served the cnnniru*^ ha ce,ltre blood and new ideas. Bui the elegaot j , 

mk asuan’saSiS 


tres, village 
work in schools. 


community thea- 
festivals and theatre 


seir speaks for u unique British cod- > Continued from naae 5 
Iribution to the cultural life of Jw- 


HH helps plan water uses 


undertaking, with a total contribution of 
£3.35 million. British and other inter- 
national contractors had a major part in 
the project’s implementation, which in 
addition to the wellfield and pipeline to 
Aqaba involved a distribution network 
with n Aqaba and a branch main to the 
fertiliser plant south of the city. The sys- 
tem s first phase, providing 1 0 million 
cu. m. / year of water to Aqaba, was inau- 
gurated on 18 February 1982. 

Water from Iraq 


Continued from page 9 

HH and Mimnr last month signed an 
agreement for the design and supervision 
of construction of sewage treatment 
works in Wadi Seer and Baq'a Valley. 

Also last month, a water supply system 
for the Rashadiya plant of the South 
Cement Company was commissioned, 
with consultancy by Howard Humphreys.' 

They are also engineering a major project 
in Amman which includes the construc- 
tion of 1 1 service reservoirs and three 
elevated reservoirs. These elevated res- 
ervoirs — one in Ashrafiya, one in the 
Prince Hassan area and one In Marka — 
will be the first such water towers in Jor- 
dan. 

Groundwater model 

J At the Shldiyeh phosphate site, : Mr. 

. Reid said, the field study has been “very 
successful." All the information collected 
is to go into a computerised groundwater 
model, which will try to determine the 
possible yield, safe yield, proper opera- 
tional methods for extraction, wellfield 
design etc. While concrete results ard not 
yet available. Mr. Reid says indications 
from the study — . which started in Febru- 

a(y I98J — are encpuraglng. - HH also acted as cbnsullan. oh the 

„ such a study that brought HH A ?. r i??L A ? ir ! lan , water PiReHne. This line . 

S? in 1 976 with financing from the J”" 1 , the , hel P of a booster station at Khao 

British Overseas ■ Development Admlnis-. . s bringing | ,800 cubic metres per Hour 
Iran on (ODA) — lo try to determine! the JJ. Amman during peak' periods. Water for 
Premia! of the aquifer under (he ground his pipeline was originally drawn from 
of .Wadi Rum at Qa' Al-Disi.: The study L he Azw J this was found to 

eventually indicated the possibility of ' dama B e oasts water -level. ■ 

pumping some 1 7-20 million cubic metres 


dnn - | JtlSgr g™* Because Britain was not 

■ fo/ih? 8 w ^ ng he,d direct, y responsible 
j much h fw! St r su ,PP° rl for Israel, it was 

UK-Jordan: a special relationship ■ Z 

1957. h3S general, y been so since 

sign the world cold war alliance. JJ < to Anglo- Jordanian rela- 

nccpi n a Baghdad Pact, which was conclude « j you say that they were happier once 
constitutional monarch A«Th between Iraq and Turkey, and lateren ‘ *®“ier the major Western 

was under 1 8 years " L » Great Br ^ tain - and ^ ln 

time, he could not be crowded and a Second * on ! 4 December, Jordan m* ; e* r selff y e 8 sbadow of their for- 

“ ' admilled to lhe LIN - ! L?,"'* They had been eceled 
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regent council of three was farmed 
May 1953 King Hussein at! 

kfan n h nd ag ? ° f 1 t00k the oath as 
throne & for mal]y came to the 


Later. King Hussein deeided a oa- j (he j “nmensely. One could say that in 

programme of Arabisation * Uhe only^ ouKi JLi 0s ’ Br^ain was reaily 
- - a - • - I March. - ^ u ™y ou*side power with which Jordan 

dismiwi |;S | a|i hnd no 


A much talked- about project these days 
It th sf Possibility of pumping water from 
the Euphrates River In Iraq and piping it 
to Jordan lo help meet critical projected 
water needs in . the next few decades 
However* nothing ha? been decided on 
this front, ax the initial feasibility study is 
not yet completed. HH, in co- operation 

E?\ h , ™ ^ firms ~ Merz & 

Iv i ( r 1 L ®! Ia . n u a nd Peat Marwick Mitchell — 
Will finish the study before 


armed 

This caused a diplomatic . cr,s,s . tt L ' w^h Britain are still important 

Great Brilain. Brilish subsidywas^ fgjjw overwhelmingly important. But! 
withdrawn, but relations were strai , °ugb i sa y that re [ ations have im . 
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nomS 8 ! 8 ? 111 ® - of reforms in the eco- 
nomic and social fields was initiated 

sufficient 0 s^a^Iifv' 1 «» ^ at,adlt ‘ waslaunched on ihe SJ5(S£'S=r™l E3SSRS 

blossom fullv b R^i 8nd s f curi *y to nal. This move led the 8 ^wouid ta 2^f t ? ntly wishes that Britain 

It Mitchell ” 195! Tsrill j r Belween 1950 and Jordan to consider ending the j. & J » stronger and more forthright 

. the middle ^tice’lin^ l! ^es crossed the arm'- Anglo- Jordanian Treaty. associa- 
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Wimpey has other projects, distributed 
all over the Middle East-and still ongoing. 
They have established regional offices all 
over the Gulf to execute large projects of 
every kind. The firm's turnover last year 
internationally was JD 650 million worth 
of projects, of which JD 1 10 million was 
in Jordan. 


London very frequently. Most recently he 
has established an excellent relationship 
with the Prime Minister, Mrs. Thatcher; 
she is known to admire him very much 
and strongly to favour him. Of course, 
when he headed the Arab League delega- 
tion to explain the Fez summit proposals, 
he got an excellent reception in London 
and the whole thing went very well. 

Q. Do you see the Royal visit to Jordan of 
Queen Elizabeth as having any special po- 
litical significance, apart from symbolis- 
ing the close relations between the two 
countries and the two royal families? 

A. In one sense, it is simply a demonstra- 
tion of something that was known al- 
ready. the very close and sympathetic re- 
lations between the two countries, going 
back a long way. King Hussein is such a 
frequent visitor Lo London and he knows 
the British royal family well, so it is per- 
haps inevitable and proper that the Queen 
should go. But, I also think that in the 
present context it has an added signifi- 
cance. There is the fact, which has been 
noted in Israel, that the Queen has not 
been there and it seems unlikely that she 
would do so, perhaps in view of the fact 
that the last two Prime Ministers of Israel 
have been well-known as anti- British ter- 
rorists In their own past. 

Q. But do you see this Royal visit as being 
a prelude to any chnnge of government po- 
licy In Britain? 

A. No. I don't think British Royal visits 
ever are, in that sense. I don't see a 
change, but perhaps one could talk of a 
strengthening of a. trend that was already 
there. 

Q. Do you think that the Queen' s visit will 
be followed by a v|slt to Jordan by Mrs. 
Thatcher? 

A. 1 think that is extremely likely, beca- 
use 1 know that since the visit to London 
last . year by the Arab- League delegation, 
led by King Hussein, the Prime Minister 
has a very particular interest and regard 


THE NEW “Sight and Sound" School, lo- 
cated in Shmcisani, will in April intro- 
duce a unique secretarial leaching system 
to Jordan and the Middle East. The 
British-devised "Sight and Sound" sys- 
tem has already proven effective in 16 
centres in the United Kingdom. It uses 
audio-visual machines with pre-recorded 
tapes, to teach the student on both group 
and individual levels. Formal instructors 
are virtually superfluous. 

The school’s Principal, Mrs. Ophelia 
Bishiouly, has returned from England 
where she went with two other staff mem- 
bers for a five- week intensive course. She 
feels confident that a 2 1 -week full-time 
course at her school will produce an exe- 
cutive secretary. The course includes 
English and Arabic typing; office skills; 
English speedwriling at a minimum profi- 
ciency of 80 words per minute; bookkeep- 
ing; data and word processing; computer 
Istudies; telex, and dictaphone. A class in 


conversational English is also conducted 
JD500 meS H Wee * 1 ' ^ he cost runs 10 about 

Another full-time course is offered, 
lasting 1 8 weeks, for those who aren’t 
interested in the computer aspects. Thir- 
teen different part-time programmes are 
available. 

The school hopes with the English 
speedwriting and typing courses to attract 
the student population that anticipates 
studying abroad in English-speaking univ- 
ersities. Specialised courses for legal and 
medical secretarial studies will be offered 
in the near future. 

Mrs. Bishiouty comments that a secre- 
tarial position is an ideal and lucrative 
one for women. It is less time-consuming 
than teaching (involving no work to bring 
•jo™®) » and l be monthly salary can reach 
JD 300. Registration starts 8 April. 
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WELCOME 
to. 

Her Majesty 

Queen Elizabeth II 
and 

H.R.H. Prince Philip 
Honoured guests of 
His Majesty 
King Hussein of Jordan 
from 

Arab Engineering and Industrial 
Enterprises 




UK ASSOCIATES 

• CURRAN Oils Ltd. 

• CGNMECH Engineering Ltd. 
FRAM Filters. (Europe) 

GKN- Diesel Liners and Pistons 


LOCAL SERVICES 

Engineering Plant Hire 
Importers of Oils, Lubricants 
Ground Engaging Tools 
Caterpillar Spares 


Address: 

P.O. Box 5308. '-Amman, i:T®li Off- 4 j% 6 4 /jPepot 70518. Ttx : 22422 ZUB1CO JO | 


' Bankers (UK) | 
Barclays Bank International 
Barclays Bank PLC 
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■ Qttbank 
' Petra Bepk' 
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Her Majesty and 

ha r q QlV/ ° rnm ant 

Britain’s Queen is one of the best-known people in the entire 
world, and her government perhaps one of the most vener- 
able institutions. But many questions remain in people's 
minds about both the monarchy and the Parliament. Some of 
those questions are answered here. 


The Monarchy of the U K 

THE BRITISH people look to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II not only as 
(heir he ail or State, but also as the living symbol of their nation's unity. 

The monarchy is Britain's oldest secular institution. During the last thou- 
sand years its continuity has only once been broken (in the Cromwellian 
period from I f> 4 y to 1660) and, despite interruptions in the direct line of 
succession, the hereditary principle upon which it was founded has always 
been preserved. 

When the Queen was born on 21 April 19 26, her grandfather. King 
George V. was on the throne and her uncle was his heir. However, the 
death of her grandfather and Lhe abdication of her uncle ( King Edward VIII) 
broughL her father. King George VI, to the throne, and on his death on 6 
February 1952. Princess Elizabeth became Queen and Head of the Comm- 
onwealth. Four years before, on 20 November 1947. she had married 
Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, 'now Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. She 
was crowned in Westminster Abbey on 2 June 1953, and in 1977 celeb- 
rated her Silver Jubilee, the twenty- fifth anniversary of her succession to 
the throne. / 

l 

In the United Kingdom, the Queen's title developed through the union of 
the kingdoms of England and Wales, and Scotland (1707), the union with 
Ireland ( 1801), and the creation of the Commonwealth. It is ‘Elizabeth the 
Second, by Lhe Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and of tier other Realms and Territories Queen. Head of 
the Commonwealth. Defender of the Faith*. The form varies in the other 
nations of the Commonwealth of which the Queen is Sovereign. (She is 
head of Stale of a number of Commonwealth countries; the remaining coun- 
tries have their own monarch or president.) The other Commonwealth 
countries of which the Queen is head of State are: Antigua and Barbuda, 
Australia, The Bahamas. Barbados, Belize, Canada, Fiji, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Mauritius. New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Saint Lucia. Saint Vincent and 
the Grenadines, Solomon Islands and Tuvalu. 

The seal of the monarchy is in the United Kingdom. In the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man the Queen, is represented by a Lieutenant- 
Governor. In the other Commonwealth countries of which she is Queen, her 
representative is the Governor-General. He is appointed by her on the ad- 
vice of the ministers of the country concerned and is completely indepen- 
dent of the British Government. In the: Uni led Kingdom dependencies the 
Queen is usually represented by Governors! who are responsible to the Bri- 
tish Government Tor the good govern pie nt of the countries concerned. 

The Royal Fanil iy • , \ 

The. Queen's children are her heir,- Charges, Prince of Wales, who was 
born in 1948. together with l wo younger sons, the Princes Andrew and 
Edward, and Princess Anne, Mrs. Mark Phillips. The •'Prince of Wales mar- 
ried Lady Diana Spencer in I 98 l and their don, Pri,nc£ William of Wales, 
was born in June 1982. The Queen has. two 0|hor grandchildren. Peter and 
Zara Phillips, the son and daughter qf Princess Anne." 

The Queen's mother. Queen Elizabeth,, the .Queen Mother, celebrated her 
eightieth birthday in 1980. and the Queen has an. only sister. Princess 
Margaret; Countess of Snowdon. Among her near relations are her first 
cousins — grandchildren of her grandfather King George V — the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Kent, Prince Michael and princess Alexandra, the Hon Mrs. 
Angus Ogilvy. 

Succession 

The title to the Crown derives partly from Statute, partly from common 
law rules of descent. Lineal Protestant descendants of Princess Sophia (the 
Electress of Hanover, granddaughter of James 1 of Ertgland-James VI of 
Scotland) arc alone eligible to succeed, and although ttje succession is not 
bound to continue In its! present line, it can only/he altered by common con-, 
sent of ail the member nations, of the Commbhwealtli. of -which the Queen is 
Sovereign: , ; ; 1 . . V ’ .> 

The sons of the Sovereign and their descendants have precedence over the 
daughters in succeeding to the throne. However, the daughters take prec- 
edence over lateral lines (that is, descendants of the Sovereign's brothers). 
When a daughter succeeds, she becomes Queen- Regnant, and the powers of 
the Crown are vested in her as though she;were a king. While the cqnsorl of 
a king takes her husband's rank and style ; the constitution has never given 
any special rank or privileges to the husband of a Queen- Reghapt though in 
practice he rills. : an- important role in the life of t he jnat ionras: does ,( he-puke 
of Edinburgh. : \ .Aiv. 


.The present order of succession to the 
throne Is: 

i I . ChaHes, Prince of Wales 
,2. Prince William of Wales 
;3. Prince Andrew .. 

4. Prince Edward . 

3: Princess Anne . : . >" 

6. .jtycr Phillips ; 

7. Zara Phillips 

8. • princess. Margaret 

9. Viscount Li nicy j ] ; 
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Cultural ambassadors 


If you visited London recently and were disappointed because the scaffolding blocked 
your view of Big Ben, relax. You wouldn' t have been able to see It In any case - 
since Big Ben Is not the tower of the House of Parliament In London, but the fanwi 
bell which is housed In It. A common misconception extends the name to the tow 
Itself. Parliament, situated on the north bank of the Thames, Is a landmark of lit 
British capital. Its dlocktower Is encased in scaffolding nnd protective covering M« 
undergoes cleaning and restoration as part of a major London- wide project. 

The British system of government 

BRITAIN IS a parliamentary demo- 
cracy with a constitutional mon- 
arch as head of State. Its formal 
title is the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

tup cFRVICES of the British Council 
Sch to more than 80 countries 
Worldwide. The council is best known 
to many people as a centre for English 
anguage teaching and the home of an 
excellent library. But its role is much 
broader than that, says David Bell, 
Amman British Council Representa- 
tive. 

While British embassies overseas 
handle political, commercial, military 
and counsular relations, the British 
Council’s offices play the cultural re- 
lations role. Such a role embraces not 
only the arts, but all sorts of profess- 
ional and academic education in 
science, medicine, technology and 
scholarship. 

Mr. Boll told The Star that the Bri- 
tish Council was founded 50 years 
ago on the initiative of the British 
Foreign Office, and in response to de- 
mands from, among others, the Bri- 
ijsh Central Board of Trade and the 
Education Board. The purpose was to 
spread overseas knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the British achievemen- 
ts in education, culture, science nnd 
technology. 

The British Council operates with 
non- government bodies that receive 
funds from governmental sources 
such as the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration ( BBC) and the Arts Council. 
Currently approximately 80 per cent 
of lhe council's revenue comes from 
the Foreign Office and the Overseas 
Development Administration (ODA). 

The British Council office in Am- 
man manifests the function and aims 
of the central institution. Yet, it has 
* history of Its own. It was moved to 


Amman from Jerusalem in 1948, 
when it had become quite impossible 
to carry on its work due to the Arab- 
Israeii conflict. This 1 temporary’ stay 
became a permanent one, and the of- 
fice was moved several limes about 
Amman until in 1958 it settled into 
its own building near the First Circle 
in Jabal Amman, on a piece of land 
presented as a gift from the late King 
Abdullah. 

One of the main aims of the British 
Council in Amman is to improve the 
teaching of English. It does this by 
teaching over 3,000 students every 
year, training English language tea- 
chers of the country according to 
these teachers' syllabi, as well as 
writing textbooks and advising means 
of introducing English in connection 
with English language teaching pro- 
grammes at radio and television. 

Another aim is to increase contact 
between professional people in Bri- 
tain and Jordanians to ease the ex- 
change of ideas and experience. This 
is done through arranging training 
and study in Britain for Jordanians 
seeking to improve their qualifica- 
tions. 

Short- course visits and summer 
school education are also arranged by 
the council, and three to four- week 
specialist courses in Britain are ar- 
ranged for professional people to upd- 
ate their information. On the other 
hand, experts or visitors are brought 
in to advise in the initiation of any 
project, or to participate in confer- 
ences and seminars. 

A recent example of this is the 
council’s role in arranging for a Bri- 
tish anthropologist, William Lanc- 
aster, to attend the Jordanian an : 

Continued on page 18 



Institute helps dig up Jordan's past 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE at Amman for Archaeology and History was founded by 
the British Academy In 1980 due to the political situation in the West Bank, which 
made it virtually impossible to conduct explorations from the British School or Ar- 
chaeology In Jerusalem. Under the patronage of His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan, It promotes studies of archaeology, history, culture and environment 
In Jordan and adjacent countries. 

The Institute has been very active in undertaking and sponsoring surveys and exca- 
vations; and publishing research concerning them. In order to enable students and 
scholars to pursue their studies, it provides full board and accommodation for seven 
visitors; a library containing more than 1,600 books and periodicals covering the 
Levantine area; 40 or which are on subscription; reference collections of finds from 
main excavation projects; equipment and a land rover for projects sponsored by the 
Institute; a dark room, microscopes, and a spacious workroom. 

It acts as an advisory/ liaison service for scholars and institutions In and out of 
Jordan, and offers a small number of travel, field and research grants each year. 
The Institute tries to present regular monthly lectures and will have a photography 
exhibition at the Amra Hotel from 25 to 31 March. 

Major excavations have been conducted through the Institute — by Peter Parr at 
Petra. Diana Klrkbride at the early farming village of Beldha and Crystal Bennett; 
the founding former director of the Institute, at the Amman Citadel and the Edomite 
towns of Umm El Biyara, Tawllan and Buselrah. 

The Institute Is now conducting a survey on the origins of agriculture and pastor al- 
Ism in the Azraq Basin. Evidence has been found of an 800 -square- metre lake dat- 
ing back to 12,000 B.C. Doctor of prehistoric archaeology and current director 
Andrew Garrard hopes to be able to reconstruct subsistence developments and a de- 
tailed environmental and Industrial chronology of the Tast arid region by undertaking 
small-scale excavations at four or five sites come this winter. 

In the picture above, Dr. Garrard (foreground) and other archaeologists work In 
the institute’ s workroom. 
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‘Great Britain' (England, Wales 
and Scotland) came into existence 
when the English and Scottish 
crowns were united at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century 
and their parliaments a century 
later. Wales had come under the 
sway of the English crown in me- 
dieval times. 

So, too. had Ireland, but the Bri- 
tish and Irish parliaments were not 
united until 1801. In- 1922 the 
southern part of Ireland, predomi- 
nantly Roman . Catholic, became a 
separate state. Northern Ireland, 
with its Protestant majority, chose 
. to continue as part of the United 
Kingdom and had its own par- 
liament between 1921 and 1972. 
|The deeply rooted historical divi- 
sions between the majority Protes- 
tant and the minority Roman Cath- 
olic communities, remain a major 
■factor in the continuing civil dis- 
; turbances in Northern Ireland; the 
Government's atm is to restore 
. peace and stability and to find ways 
of giyjng back to the, people more 
control over their own affairs. 

: - : Political .; stability; opes ! much to 
j the moharchy.:' the Continuity of 
which has, been broken only once 
(during the brief republic in the 
seventeenth century) in over . a 
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establishment of Parliament over 
700 years ago. As a constitution 
monarch, the Sovereign nowpejj 
forms the. functions of an impart™ 
head of State. Queen Elizabeth u 
celebrates the thirtieth anniversary 
of her accession in 1 982. l! : 

Parliament comprises the 
of Lords and the House of Loifr 
mons, together with the Queen* 
her constitutional role. The 
is made up of hereditary and n 
peers and peeresses and the » 
archbishops and 24 most senior j . 
shops of the established ^huren 
England. The Commons is to 
ected House, consisting oi 
members of Parliament iM > 
each representing a l° cal c0lp r. 
tuency area. 

The two-chamber system hjj 
long been a feature of British P 
liamentary government, ah* 1 
over the years the balance be 
the two Houses has undergone?, 
complete change. In modern^P 
tice the centre of parham niw 
power is in the Commons, u 
Uons on the Lords’ P ower . s h ° i 
slative veto are based on me - 
that the rapin function 
House is to complement tn 
mons and not to rival it. 

General elections to choose ! 
and. the next Government 

held at least.every five.yeprs. 

ing, whiich is not compulsory, j 
secret ballot and is from me 
18. The candidate polling 
votes jn a constituency jc 
— there Is, no form of propot, , 
representation. * 
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49 years in Amman 

As far as she knows, Mrs. Dora Whit- events that shaped the ean.Lt 
man Is the longest- established British this country, but nSSlN 
resident of Amman. As a pastor’ s wife story represents another * 
she was not Involved in the political Anglo- Jordanian experl ei c #l * 
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Courses, visits, exchanges at the council 


Continued from page 17 

thropology conference which ended 
on 28 February. Buckingham County 
librarian Wendy Drewett and her hus- 
band are soon to arrive in Amman to 
attend a seminar on two libraries in 
Jordan. 

Visitorship programmes and scho- 
larships are two British Council 
projects that have increased as the 
council began to grow, according to 
Mr. Bell. He explained that the coun- 
cil administers, on behalf of ODA, 
the Technical Co-operation in Train- 
ing Programme. This enables Jorda- 
nians to develop their study in rare 
specialisations. 

Although the council no longer tea- 
ches general subjects for ‘A* and ‘O' 
level examinations, it still conducts 
the exams for those who wish to sit 
for them. 

Axt, music, sport 

Representatives of British art, mu- 
sic and sport are also brought to Jor- 


dan. The Scottish B^let Company, 
the Cambridge Theatre Company 
playing Shakespeare’s “The Taming 
of the Shrew” and Mr. Tony Ban- 
field, who is now the Jordan's 
national football coach, are examples 
— not to mention the high-quality 
British films that are shown once 
every month. 

■ The British ‘Council library is well- 
known among local people as the 
place where selective reading mat- 
erial is available. Mr. Bell said that 
80 per cent of the library’s members 
are Jordanians, and over 2,500 books 
are borrowed annually. Educational 
films are found at the council's film 
library, and are mostly lent to 
schools. 

pie council also participates in 
building up local libraries by present- 
ing collections of books to young li- 
braries. Jerash, Aqaba and Souf are 
among the small towns that have 
received such basic books in English. 


By Fadla Faqir 

Special to The Star 

DORA MARGARET WHITMAN does 
not seem to regret spending 49 years 
in Jordan. In fact, she insists that she 
enjoyed every minute of it. The 
‘Teita’, or grandma, of many Jorda- 
nian children loves the people here 
dearly, and she sees this country as 

home, I have no other home now. “ 

In 1935Mr. Leroy Whitman, an Ameri- 
can pastor and teacher of the Evangelical 
Free Church, brought his young bride, 
Dora, to Jordan and started to leach her 
Arabic during their honeymoon. Mr. 
Whitman is now 79 and Mrs. Whitman is 
78. 

Mrs. Whitman’s early days of marriage 
were spent in learning how to do without 
a good many things. Tap water was not 
available, so many houses had pumps for 
their water. Kerosenq pressure lamps 
were used to light up houses and streets. 
In winter, heat came from wood fires and 
little stoves. People took their baths in a 
’ lagan’ or large basin. Water was heated 
in a barrel on a primer stove. There was 
no calor gas those days, so cooking was 
done oif a wick stove. 

Although people lived in such relatively 
primitive conditions, watching the gra- 
dual process of development was exciting. 
Simple .things became a source of happi- 
ness for Mrs. Whitman. * ‘ Every time we 
had something. new introduced into the 
house or the church we enjoyed it all very 
much. An electric light .was put in the 
church, and we thought it was wonder- 
ful,’ ^ ’ she said. 

Mrs. Whitman described the Amman of 
1935 as n large village, rather than a 


town. Most of its streets : 
roods Street lamps were S r 
sure lamps — pumped up andj^. T 
^cmng dousedin ihe 
bals of Amman did not evenhaveZ- 
They were mostly bare fields. fc 0 S: 
to go out to the mountains to « 
fields for recreation. The Jabbokl-t 
Zarqa) River was not diverted J,7 

er ^, yet V s ° a stream n °wd uS* 
middle of the town. There wr*3!' 
across the river, and to cross ii 
used stepping-stones. When tKI 
would flood in winter, Mrs. 
who was living in the Italian H«S 
street then, recalls that they wttwf 
times “cut off from the town, ifl. 
shops there were, for about three 
at a time, so we had to have foodnw* 
the house." 

Mr. Whitman calls Amman the "(a 
A dullam’’, after the Old Testameat/ 
erence to David's flight and hidiDini; 
cave not far from Bethlehem. InlliT. 
Amman or Rabat Ammon WBSonJynii\ 
writes the American traveller Tbora* 
in ‘The Land and the Book'. About lfej ; ' 
Circassian refugees from theRuaiaEt- 
pi re came to Amman. The Amir AMl/ . 
also came from Hijaz as a ‘ refujK. ft' 
next wave of refugees was the Dmu.fc! 1 
ing the lime of the "Turshan". Fcri 
lime, Amman seemed like "a Syria*}-!, 
ony, with the heavy Damascus Ka/ 
hea rd e ve ry whe re . ’ * 

When Mr. Whitman first came toAc;. 
man, in 1 926, its population of Aau- 
was only 5,000. The city was bait! qfv- 
old Roman stones and Circasiin hf : 
baked bricks. In 1 948, a large mint'd’' 
people fled into Jordan, and the Uuat'<- 
influx of Palestinian refugees nb 
1967. Some Lebanese came to Amwt 


Some pictures from the Whitman's 
photo album: Excursion In the 
Wadi Slrhan, 1926 (opposite 
page); downtown Amman near the 
Grand Hussein Mosque, 1938 
(left); mid-1960s passport photo 
of Mrs. Whitman (above); the 
Sail (Zarqa River) flowing 
through what is now the busiest 
section of the city, early 1930s 
(left); Al-Fateh Mosque with the 
railway station behind and the 
Whitman’s cottage on the opposite 
hillside, about 1943 (far right 
top) , and the opening of the Jabal 
Amman water tower In 1932. This 
tower no longer exists and In Its 
place Is the government- run 
’parallel market’ for vegetables 
and other groceries. 




ter the civil wnr in 1975. From the 
moment It existed, Amman has been the 
“Cave Adullam", sheltering, housing 
and protecting refugees and fugitives. 

Cars were very few then, and far be- 
tween. There was only one bus between 
the town and the train station — Mahalla 
— and that bus would go round and round 
(he main square to pick up passengers. 
Sometimes it would take hours to fill the 
bus. The ladies used to sit at the back and 
men in the front. This bus would trandle 
along to the station and spend perhaps an 
hour or two getting filled up to go back to 
Amman again. 


The church Mrs. Whitman worked 
with, was in a different street, so she had 
to walk home at night which took her an 
hour or so. There was one place that she 
and her colleagues did not much like 
crossing — that was Wadi Al-Nasser. be- 
cause "the hyenas used to cross there 
sometimes at night to drink from the 


stream, so we were very glad to cross 
Wadi Al-Nasser safely!" 

Like other countries, this area was ef- 
fected by World War II. The Whitman's 
home was open for the men of the British 
Royal Air Force, who were stationed in a 
camp in the Mahalta area. Events were 
organized on Saturday afternoons and 
evenings to entertain the soldiers and dur- 
ing the early 1940s, women would go 
down to the railway station two or three 
times a week to meet the train from Da- 
mascus that was bringing wounded and 
sick soldiers from the army. Women 
would try to take care of them before they 
were transferred into the ambulance sys- 
tem to take them to Jerusalem. 

A lady called Nadia Al-Salli. who was 
teaching prisoner women to sew. helped 
Mrs. Whitman get permission to visit the 
central prison at Mahalla. For several 
years after that she would regularly sit 
with women prisoners, find out about 
their needs, talk with them, give them 
lessons and sometimes leach them to 


The world takes off 

Farnborough air show provides a 
regular look at aerospace progress 
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•>; •• By Joyce Niles 

Special to The Star 

<■ 

•THIS SEPTEMBER the Royal Aircraft 
.'iBllWishment will once again host 
vlhe Farnborough International Exhi- 
and Flying Display in Hamp- 
shire, England — about 35 miles 

• iTom London — to show the latest 
: ®Yelopments in aviation and aer- 
ospace equipment. 

His Majesty King Hussein, himself 
1 ^ ed and aviation en- 

:*W last ’ ntly attends this ma- 

‘iif a 0rospace event. Indeed, this 
; ??° w would seem to be a must for 
,f Jjpse who want to know what will be 

; l £jy* rsin 8 the air in the future de- 
•iPades. • • 

; . The merchandise displayed will 
craft c 9J nme fcial and military air- 

• cmft and e ngines, missiles, space- 
^H'/ V, ° nics ’ radar and other re- 
, 'Ban»»r e * CIU,pment ’ and is expected to 

, ? ver $600 WWon of busi ’ 
'dieted *1 ,^ e . nexl decade. It is pre- 
erk tho* aircraft manufactur- 

• : 6‘ Oftn airlines, will Order between 
'‘end 7,000 new aircraft by the 
:i lb6 rniisJ? 1 * c ? nl nry, riot to mention 
[ 'are g n ll tar ^ mar ^ et - Most' purchasers 
1 ' E lherihaA r?I !l- n . t * or ; corporation ra T 
m of 'm-rnS ,Ild,v,du als. due to the type 
. .• | J merchandise displayed.,. . -i. : . •? i ’ 

StoaklMtlnJord*^^ -E firI?Ab S -W co ^ rs eight daVs* the 
plMfrioal CyaJJgWjS it •? P re yiew duy for the 

'•• T - u r ' v ^‘ 1 ? iracie visitor:, 

. Tte- gaeslV; They have. Men W , 

^ hMl^n v|^ ; ^^ v ^, K iw couh : 


tries and territories, and include gov- 
ernment ministers, chiefs of defence 
forces, presidents and chief execu- 
tives of airlines, manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives and influential purchas- 
ing authorities. The remaining days 
are open to the public. 

Any way you look at it, there will be 
lots to see, with three exhibition halls 
covering 413,000 square feel of 
space filled with the latest develop- 
ments in aviation, an outdoor demon- 
stration of radar and missile systems 
and their tracking abilities, a heavy 
equipment park, and a static park 
where visitors can take a closer look 
at aircraft and demonstration flights 
can also be arranged. 

Each afternoon is highlighted by a< 
non-stop, showcase flying progra- 
mme to demonstrate the capabilities 
of aircraft with particularly interest- 
ing or advanced designs. 

In alternate years the show is held 
in Paris. The 25th Farnborough show 
was held by the Society of British Aer- 
ospace Companies Ltd. in 1982 and 
evoked complimentary comments 
like: 

■ ... a huge success." 

Flight International (UR), 18 SepL 

a magnificent aviation tradition 

•'“rtrtlK Week ( US) .13 seirt. mi 
• the. question is how much one (ian af- 
ford to stay, aw'ji.v . yi tti 
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sing. "There was a little song wc used to 
sing, and women prisoners liked it very 
much. It says 'My circumstances, oh 
God! How difficult they are’ 

Forty years ago life was much simpler. 
People had no televisions, and radios 
were a luxury enjoyed by few. People had 
to make their own entertainment, and a 
good deal of it was in talking. The Jorda- 
nians of those days were wonderful tal- 
kers and story tellers. 

"... We used to go out to the ‘ Kuroonf 
vineyards in the summer during the grape 
season." that was a very happy time. We 
used to sit together. Tents would be empty 
in the evening, and we would have ‘ sada* 
coffee while listening to stories about Jor- 
dan in the old days. 

In Mrs. Whitman’s early days in Jor- 
dan. if a girl reached the sixth form prim- 
ary level at school she was qualified to be 
a teacher, and reaching the sixth form 
was a great achievement. 


Mrs. Whitman's*- long story with relief 
work started with joining Dr. Purnell's 
English Hospital in Amman. She used to 
give out milk and other rations to the re- 
fugees. The first winter after the 1948 
division is unforgettable for her. "It 
snowed, and since the refugees were liv- 
ing in tents, it was very cold for them. 
They came day by day for their milk ra- 
tion." 

After that, she and a group of other la- 
dies worked for four years for the Oxfam 
Sponsorship. In 1967, a second wave of 
Palestinian refugees came to the East 
Bank. Mrs. Whitman got involved perso- 
nally. and with a small committee, she 
rented a little shop and set up an office to 
take care of the refugees. 

Gradually, this small committee became 
a large society, the Evangelical Free 
Church Social Services Committee. They 
try to help everyone they possibly can. 
Last year, they succeeded in helping in 
various ways about 400 people or fami- 
lies. 



Beecham 

Pharmaceuticals 

Deecharn is proud to have been associated for many years with the Roynl Hashemite 

Kingdom of Jordan 

Roecharn, the name Ihat stands for modern pharmaceutical research and development . is 
dedicated to the marketing of proven, effective pharmaceuticals ol the; highest quality. 

We wish Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Second and His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh a most pleasant visit to the Royal Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
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SAID MALHAS & SONS CO- 
ABDEL-ELAH & ALI MALHAS 

STATION STREET TEL. 51959 
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in archaeology 


close political and cultural links Britain has 
oughout its modern history, British interest 
jbe region go back much further than the 
dern state. In an article accompanying our 
g & Jordan, The Star looks at the contribu- 
arship to studies of Jordan’ s earliest his- 
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the River Jordan. With the absence of obvi- 
ous Biblical connections, apart from the big 
classical sites, Jordan has tended to be a ne- 
glected area until recently. But now we are 
investigating not only the large sites, but 
also the smaller village-type settlements, 
which really give one a truer picture of the 
way people lived in the Bronze Age period, 
for example.” Mr Tubb’s wife, Kathy, is a 
conservator at the London Institute and was 
flown urgently to Jordan last year to advise 
on the conservation of human statues found 
at * Ain Ghazal. The delicate statues are now 
in London undergoing further conservation 
work under Mrs. Tubb's direction. 


Mr Tubb's excavations are being funded 
by the British Museum, which is also help- 
ing fund those of Dr. Svend Helms at the 
nearby Early Bronze Age site of TelJ Umm 
Hammad Al-Sharqi, and also the current ex- 
cavations of Mr Alistair Killick at the Ro- 
man fort of Udruh, near Petra. The present 
Director of the British Institute at Amman, 
Dr. Andrew Garrard, is a prehistorian cur- 
rently working at several sites in the Azraq 
area in north-east Jordan. 


The British Museum’s connection with 
current work in Jordan is interesting, be- 
cause traditionally its Western Asiatic col- 
lection has been heavily biased towards Me- 
sopotamia. It has been through the muse- 
um's huge sculptures from Nimrud that visi- 
tors have best gained an impression of what 
Palestine and Jordan were like at the time of 
the Assyrian invasions. Recently, however, 
the museum acquired a collection of objects 
found in the 1930s at Tell ed-Duweir, the 
Canaanite royal city of ancient Lachish. 
With the current excavations in Jordan, it 
seems likely that the British Museum willin' 
the future expand its interest in the early 
history of Palestine and Jordan. 
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Mrs. Crystal Bennett, former director of the British Institute at Amman (Picture by Osama El- 
Sherif) 
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Israel and Arab water resources: 

The price of peace: the spoils of war 


Part II 

By Dr Thomas Stauffer 

The spoils of war are an alternative to 
dependence on additional aid from the 
United States and on the continued indul- 
gence of the US Congress. Israel's sensi- 
tivity to this dependence has been shar- 
pened in recent years as the weakness of 
its own economy has become more ap- 
parent. At the same time, the Israelis per- 
ceive that pro- Arab forces have won new 
victories in the Congress — rpost pro- 
minently in Lhe case of the sales of F- 1 5's 
and. more recently, the AW ACS to Saudi 
Arabia. 

The economic cost of the ‘'separate 
peace’ ’ with Egypt — ovon though the Un- 
ited States covered the costs with dra- 
matically increased grants or aid — is a 
sobering precedent for any further sacri- 
fice of the remaining spoils from the 
1967 war. 

Residual war profits 

For Israel water resources are the most 
important economic advantage Lhat re- 
mains from the lands conquered in 1 967 
■ and from the subsequent,, de facto acqui- 
‘ sition of the southern Lebanon realized on- 
a piecemeal basis since 1975. At the 
present time — excluding the prospects 
for the LitanJ River that are discussed be-, 
.[ow -i- almost one- half of Israel's total 
water consumption consists of waLer that 
has Men diverted or preempted from Arab 
sources located outside of the pre-1967 
boundaries. 

The first of the major water sources se- 
cured by the Israelis in 1967 was the 
water from the catchment basin of the 
West Bank itself. Most of the rainfall 
reaching the West Bank penetrates the... 
soil and penetrates aquifers that undcrly 
the West Bank and stretch beneath Israel / 
proper, ultimately discharging into the ' 
Mediterranean. An estimated annual vo- 
lume of some 200 million cubic metres of 
West Bank water flows Into the coastal 
reservoirs Lhat already had begun to be ex- 

¥ loiled by the Israelis in the early 1950s. 

heso aquifers are integral parts of an 
elaborate system or extraction and inac- 
tion wells sited along the coasL between 
Eshkelon and Haifa. The sustained re- 
charge of those coastal reservoirs with 
this water from formerly Jordanian terri- 
tory is critically important to Israel's 
water balance because it permits it to 
wlLhdraw the same amounts from the 
coastal aquifers for consumption In Is- 
rael. 

Seizure of the West Bank was thus the 
prerequisite to ensure that this flow of 
Arab water Would remain available for Is- 
raeli consumption- Preemption of 
this aquifer is in fact much more impor- 
tant than the more frequently discussed 
squabbles between Israeli settlers and 
Arab residents over the existing wells on 
the West Bank. By controlling the West 
Bank the Israeli military administration 
can guarantee that the natives do not 
develop this indigenous water resource 
and thereby reserve about 12 to IS per 
.cent of total Israeli supply. 

The second element in the “hydraulic 
imperative” is the diversion of the Jordan 
waters into Israel. The system itself for 
transferring the entire flow of the Jordan, 
the National Water Carrier, was com- 
pleted in 1964-65 and lies entirely within 
Israel’s pre-1967 boundaries/ The head- 
waters of the Jordan rise in Lebanon and 
Syria,; With one minor tributary originat- 
ing within Israel Itself. Control of the Jor- 
. dan Necessitates . control of . the 
headwaters of the river - . lying 
beyond: .’the;, ; older > borders ; : of . Is- 
rael.. in. order, to 'prevent any recapture by 
the Arab riparian states. This In turn en- 
tails control of the Goian. Heights and the 
areas of thh' ; Lebanon south and east Of 
Marjaouo. j. ; 

Thehydifaulic and territorial imper- . : 
atlves (bus coalesce: both territorial ac- 
quisitiohd fit integrally into- Israel’s feso- 
fuce politic*. Command of the Golan. Hei- 


Israel’s project to transfer the waters of 
the Jordan out of the basin and transport 
them to Negev, a joint Arab project was 
established to redirect the flows of the up- 
per tributaries elsewhere among the 
source states. The joint effort to protect 
the waters of the Jordan river from Israeli 
capture succumbed to Israeli bombard- 


cheapest in a dual-purpose plant and most 
expensive in a stand-alone facility. Scope 
for dual-purpose plants is limited, so Lhe 
alternative cost of supplying 700 million 
cubic metres per year would lie in the 
range of SI. 2- SI. 8 billion per year. The 
captured waters look very attractive in- 
deed. 


Israel required major expansion ofitsiei 
ntoncs. Control and diversion of iho n 
tani into Israel is difficult because of £ 
Litnni's unusual topography. Evenihoijsh 
it flows within two kilometres 0 f T 
Chateau de Beaufort. Israel must none 
t he less seize and hold most of southern 
Lebanon before it can conveniently diver 
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ment. and the subsequent occupations ef- 
fectively forestalled any repetition of that 
error t by the riparian states to recover 
their water. Israel currently extracts on 
y Mid-average more than 400 million cubic 
/ metres of water each year from the upper 
' Jordan. It takes theentlre flow of sweet, 
irrigatibn- quality water. Only saline drain 
watery or diverted salt springs, are all- 
owed to discharge from Lake Tiberias 
(Kinrteret) into the historical channel of 
the Jordan river. 

The total volume of Arab waters, se- 
cured or captured between 1967 and 
1978, aggregates to 600-700 million cu- 
bic metres per year, which represents 
about 40 per cent of Israel's total water 
consumption. It also represents almost 
the entire increase in Israeli water use 
since the mid-1960s, i.e. the expansion 
In the settlements and in gross agricultu- 
ral production has been accomplished al- 
rhost entirely with the waters from the up- 
per Jordan and the West Bank, a clear 
measure of the critical economic impor- 
tance of those conquests to Israel. 

The value of these waters is primarily 
ideological, since two-thirds of Israeli 
water consumption is for irrigated agri- 
culture. Israeli agronomists estimate that 
less than half of that agriculture is eco- 
nomically productive. Israel’s agricultural 
sector enjoys massive subsidies that in- 
clude cheap or free infrastructure, lax re- 
missions, special credit facilities and ex- 
I>ort assistance. Nonetheless, only a frac T 
tion of the- production is economically vi- 
able, and the rest requires not only 1 water 
but steady injections of cash subsidies. 

The Israeli economy might have 
benefilted much more if .lt had cut back on 
costly, highly subsidized agriculture, ra- 
ther than capturing still more Arab water 
with which to expand its Inefficient agri- 
cultural output. On that basis, given that 
the added 1 value per unit of water for 
about half of the agricultural output! is ne- 
gative, the ' ‘economic value” of these 
waters is at best zero. . ' I .: 

■ The hydraulic imperative. . however, 
derives from an overriding ideological im-: 
perative ! — r .the early, and persistent 
concept Of ’’Jews on the land” that was 
so very important in the W^llbiJd of jthe' 
earliest .Zionists* Water has a very high... 
Opportunity qost- within the content of the: : 
ideological imperative — beeppse thbanly 
significant, alternative to : capturing ; more | 
water sources' js a large-scale desaUdatlon 1 
pjogramme that would require Injplalisiblyi , 
large Increase* in i US aid. The -..cdpt; of 
-ilWpr- frdm, desalination plants.: today Is I . 
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Israel’s economic gains from war repre- 
sent a major obstacle to any substantive 
-peaee settlement in the Middle East, and 
the economic imperatives are indeed not 
merely obstacles to peace but incentives 
for further war. The hydraulic imperative 
In particular has acquired a new and pro- 
spective dimension in recent months, and 
Israel' s broader objectives in the 1982 in- 
vasion of Lebanon are now beginning to 
unfold as it positions its forces to secure 
the waters of the Lilani River. 

The hydraulic imperative 

The avowed objective to protect the nor- 
thern borders from Palestinian attacks is 
not convincing to most military observers 
because the Palestinians pose no serious 
threat given the overwhelming military 
and technological supremacy of Israel’s 
military machine. Rather, the thrust ap- 
pears directed at finally seizing control of 
the Litani River water, which has long 
been an objective of Zionist strategists. 
The Litani basin has been Included in the 
geographical definition of "Greater Eretz 
Israel” since at least World War I. 
Cabinet-level discussions of capturing the 
Litani go back at least to the lime of Mo- 
she Sharret. aiid — at quite a different 
, ? ve I of P® rce Ptio» — today placemals in 
the Tel Aviv Sheraton Hotel shows the an- 
cient tribes of Israel spanning the Lilani 
river. 

The target is tempting. Complete con- 
trol of the Lilani river. now possible given 
the Israeh military positions, adds at least 
800 million cubic metres per year to Is- 
rael's water supply, a 50 per cent in- 
crease in this critical resource. At its 
nearest point, the Litani bed lies within 
twp or three kilometres of the Israeli bor- 
der near Metulla: The timing is especially 
opportune — the long-expected strike is 
none loo soon because Israeli hydrologists 
indicate that Israel has liow exhausted the 
last of the. water supplies captured from 
the Arabs in the 196Qs. Water consump- 
tion in Israel has risen rapidly, and per 
capita water usage is; now much higher 
than in neighbouring states. Rising water ’ 
demand within Israel Is now confronting a 
finite supply., Surface water within the ol- 
der borders has. been fully utilised, as 
nave, been the Jordaln waters diverted 
from the Arab states.; c " . 


l flows into theicentral reach of the Jordan 
1 rive| . hear the trljunetioyv of the former 
and Syrian borders. 

; The: hydras! Ib- imperative; here; however. L 
--Implies 4 major military imperative;: be* 
6n of JjKfj.' M tar) [five r.pp 


the Litani from the Mediterranean to its 
own borders. 

The gorge of the Lilani. once il de- 
scends from the central valley toward the 
Israeli border, is deep and precipitous, 
and the bed drops rapidly until the river 
swings westward beyond Khardale. It is 
theoretically possible to lap the river 
there with a 2-4 kilometre tunnel that 
would tie the Litani into the upper pari or 
the Jordan from which it could then be 
pumped on into Israel's national water 
carrier system. Since the regime of the 
Lilani is highly seasonal a tunnel could 
divert only a fraction of the tolal flow, 
and the water can most effectively be tap- 
ped from upstream at the site of the 
present dam on Lake Garaoun, where the 
Israelis had nlreudy established their line* 
in June 1982. Effective control of the 
river means the physical control of the 
entire southern half of the Beqa'a Valley 
and much of the region south of the Zah- 
rani river as well. 

Thus the Israeli strategy entails two key 
ingredients, as enunciated much earlier 
by General Dayan: first, the maximum 
possible depopulation of lhe areas of 
South Lebanon now occupied by Lebanese 
agriculturists — the concept of "land 
without Arabs”, the rationale for the 
"scorched earth” policy of the last sev- 
eral years that prompted a massive exodus 
from the South. Second, the entire sou- 
theastern part of Lebanon, depopulated to 
the greatest extent possible, must be held 
in order to secure the extensive construc- 
tion works. The basic engineering scheme 

for diverting the Litani was completed 
many years ago and- involves a 100-kilo- 
metre chain of channels, short aqueducts, 
syphons, and tunnels along the eastern 
and southern walls of the Lilani gorge- 
which would cut across southern Lebanon 
from Marjaoun into northern Israel near 
Beit Netofa. 

There it would connect with the existM 
Israeli irrigation system with little or no 
pumping. The topography thus requires « 
more extensive military occupation, be- 
cause., bolding the bend of the Litani. near 
Metulla, is useless because the gorge'* 
very deep and the Lebanese already us* 
most of the water upsLream. Lebanese ep- 
gineers estimate that the Israelis could 
al most some 100 million cubic metres « 
water opt of the Litani if they tapped » 
dovimstream.at Khardaleh. Hence the en- 
t're- Beqa'a Valley south of the DamaigJ“J 
Beirut road must be captured and heto w 


cililate db.wiistream extractions, and I 
protect, the diversion system from coup*; 
;tt?Taitack. ; ■ ‘ • f - ■ ? i 
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Old men don’t forget 


By Conor Cruise O’ Bricn 

DUBLIN — Along with, I suppose, a few 
million other people of wound my own 
lie. I get a bit restive when 1 listen to all 
those groans about how old the leaders of 


lhe powers are. 

If age is associated with caution -- as it 
crnerally, though not Invariably, Is — 
then there may be something to be said for 
having old people, rather than dtphing, 
bright young things, In ultimate command 
of all that fearsome weaponry. 


In particular, I find it hard to under- 
stand the disappointment in the West, at 
the emergence of another cautious old 
bureaiiaat to the leadership of the Soviet 
Union, what do we want over there? Some 
kind of Karaelotgrad In the Kremlin, with 
icharlman Kennedossky, ready to go any- 
where, do anything, fight anybody? 


Those who think of a young and Imagi- 
native ruler as always something to be 
hoped for might do well to recall lhat one 
of the youngest and mo'st imaginative rul- 
ers who ever lived was called Caligula. 


The notion that old people are wise, be- 
cause they - say (hey are, ought to be 
rejected as firmly as the notion that young 
people are Idealistic, because they say 
Ihey are. All the same, old people do have 
something — In addition to geriatric ail- 
ments and deficiencies — that young peo- 
ple don’t. What the old have Is something 
of which Edmund Burke, by the time he 
had It himself, thought highly.... “the 
tale ripe fruit of mere experience. ’ ’ 

"Pretty rotten fruit,’ * say many of the 
young. Our century has seen a notable, 
though clearly not a total, depredation 
both of experience itself, and of those who 
possess most of It. The steepest phase In 


that depredation came with the First 
World War and its aftermath. 

After 191 S, gerontophobla was a craze. 
The old men had got us Into the war, and 
the brave and Innocent young had paid in 
blood for the wickedness and folly of their 
elders. It was true, obviously, that the 
war was fought by the young; It was a 
myth that the war was caused exclusively 
by the old. 

Much of the original impetus towards 
the war was supplied by the youthful arro- 
gance of Kaiser Wilhelm II, a man who 
despised the opinions of bis elders as com- 
prehensively anj as enthusiastically as 
could any of those who were to fight the 
war the Kaiser’s contempt had helped to 
cause. And the man who fired the shots' 
(hat actually precipitated the war was a 
young and ardent idealist: Gavrll Prinzlp. 

Still the myth of youthful wisdom conti- 
nued to flourish, perhaps especially dur- 
ing the Second World War. I taught in 
New York University, Washington 
Square, in the late 1960s. I found that 
the late ripe fruit of mere experience — of 
which I dido* t then have quite such a bar- 
rowful as 1 have now — was not In univ- 
ersal demand. There was a word In use, 
for dumping all that stuff. The word as 
“Irrelevant”. 

Anything a student didn't already 
know, or think he knew, was Irrelevant. It 
was a magic word, Instantly transforming 
the teachers, and their Information, into 
one sticky, useless blob. 

In an effort to demonstrate the relev- 
ancy of the irrelevant, I took to teaching 
Turgenev’s Father’s and Sons. This 
turned out to be surprisingly effective. 
Students afflicted by the relevancy syn- 


drome found the radical inconoclast hero, 
Bazarov, as relevant as all get out. 

Tuey loved the style he had, for putting 
down the old folks. They laughed at his 
up-to-the-minute sarcasm. 

Then I had some news for them : Fathers 
and Sons had been written almost exactly 
a century before; the original of this Ba- 
zarov, If still around, would be about 120 
years old. 

This revelation bad a stunning impact 
on the ranks of the relevant. It was most 
unsettling for them to discover that there 
had been people around who sounded as 
relevant as themselves, in such an extraor- 
dinarily irrelevant epoch — before a per- 
son's grandfather was even born. 

It is true that there arc some frighten- 
ing old men around. Ayatollah Khomeini 
•doesn't seem to have learnt much caution, 
at least by our standards, in the course of 
his long life. By his own standards, how- 
ever, he is probably being exceptionally 
prudent In doing ns much as possible of di- 
vine will, before he goes to his reward. He 
Is acting quite reasonably, given his ass- 
umptions about the data. 

We would be more sensible If wc could 
escape from our habits of either Idealising 
or disparaging large groups of human be- 
ings, whether distinguished by' age or sex, 
culture or religion, class of colour. In 
general, naturally, we tend to idealise 
groups we belong to, and disparage those 
we don’ f belong to. 

There are exceptions. Elderly left-wing 
teachers and politicians have buttered up 
successive generations of the young, on 
the assumption — which never worked out 
— that the philanthropic rhetoric of the 
young correctly reflected their Intentions. 

(ONS) 


A three dimensional game 


By Maxim Ghllan 

IN ORDER to even try and understand 
the Middle Euslern conflict, one 
shquld conceptual i/.c the area between 
(he Mediterranean and (he Indiun seas 
w a three-dimensional game: 

HI At lhe highest level, this is a 
game between world rulers, i.e. the 
(wo superpowers, the United Stales 
and (he Soviet Union. 

(ji) At the middle level, it is a 
national game played by nation-states 
such as Israel, Syria. Egypt. Iraq, 
rrance. and Libya. 

(Ill) At the bottom level — which 
from another angle looks suspiciously 
like an area of the topmost importance 
— play other, more nebulously defined 
and more pliable entities, whether eth- 
nic, religious, semi- national, social, 
or all -or these: the Israeli Jews, the 
raiestinians. the Arab Qawmiyya. the 
sects, the Sunni ones, the 
Aiawites. the Druze, the American 
wnUe* Christian ruling elite (com- 
posed*of both Protestants and Catholics 
®nd therefore not definable as WASP), 
h JF onelar y interests lhat partake of 
'ue Western ruling elite (multinational 
industrial American Jews the 
nationalist core of the Russian ( but not 
p v i et) elite, the Soviet Muslims, the 
J/* Afmy, the KGB. the politicaL- 
M«° D mat . ic apparatus dealing in the 
m j , Wlt * 1 liberation* movements and 
nendiy states, and many, many oth- 

vlS, » 

^ he Same may be played in any 
th™ C ,0 ? ; any e,eme nt at any of the 
levels .,may * initiate action 
anl Ua !L y h °ati!$; toward an element at 
an? other level. ■ 

J£Q m However, and this Is one of the 
WUmpqrfut rules of the game, only 
nilS! 1 ' . a f- '.superpower . level (of at 
' of leve * when supported by one 
silur BU ^r^vyers);has ihidnedlaie re* . 

other hand, only at . the 
fEfw ■ 9 r bottom level does an ac- 
^ haye long-term results. 

‘Jh ? medium, or national 
Vert um fang^^ political 



World rulers — Soviet leader Chernenko, US President Reagan 


prospects become apparent. It is 
usually only this level which is covered 
by the media in an efficient or even 
credible manner. 

(VIII) All moves at the two levels 
other than the national one are made 
in. the shadows. 

(IX) Beginners at the game, whether 
observers or active players, must be 
warned: moves are almost never made 
In order to resolve a crisis, but rather 
to gain points by passing from a crisis 
which is negative or dangerous to the 
acting player to a crisis favourable to 
his aims or purpose. 

(X) At the topmost or superpower 

level, moves are almost always made 
in' order to obtain immediate or very 
short-range gains. This stems from the 
overwhelming amount of power yielded 
al| this level (which; 1 in turn. -dauses 
paralyzing ineftia- . - < 

J( XI) A variation of rule X, called the 
“Soviet variant”, ,says thaL moves at 
superpower lever may ‘ be made for 
lOng-teitm aims . but their. actual effects 


are usually curtailed due to the super- 
power's top- heaviness. 

(XII) At the medium or national 
level, when moves are made for the 
sake of long-range results, they can 
only succeed if a superpower player 
does hot intervene during lhe move or 
does not veto it afterwards. 

(XIII) At the bottom or entity level, 
so-called “wild jack moves” are 
made: anything goes and anything may 
happen, but the results (and , as often 
as not. the moves themselves) are to- 
tally unpredictable. 

(XIV) Moves made by any player at 
all. at any of the three levels, for the 
sake of international stability or plaiti 
national sanity, i.e. moves aimed at 
ithb resolution of conflicts -and crises, 
are extremely difficult lo oarry off but 
- have * ejttfernely- long-range beneficial 
effects 'an Ahe occasions' 'when they 
'ARE siicpessful, • 

: Enjoy iJ'bur gamp! ; . 

•. - V 
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Evil 

scheme 

AT A ceremony making the 3 5th an- 
niversary of destruction of the Arab 
town of Um Rashrash and creation of 
the Israeli town of Eilat on its debris, 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
told the celebrating crowd lhat all Is- 
raelis should follow the example of Ei- 
lat. “If Israel wants to be strong and 
rooted in (its) soil, it must create 
fads,” Shamir said. By facts he mea- 
nt. of course, more confiscation of 
Arab lands, and more settlements. 

Nobody, he claimed “questions the 
rights of- Israelis to settle in Eilat now 

but in the 1950s, he added, there 
were diplomats who questioned it. I 
see this, "Shamir concluded, as an ex- 
ample for the future . 

What is the Eilat example Shamir is 
talking about? Let's break it down to 
its basic components. First, Shamir is 
saying that, in order to “legitimize” 
your presence on a piece of land, first, 
you have to get rid of .the original inha- 
bitants of that land. To do this, you 
can terrorize them so that they will 
flee from their homes, or you can 
' ‘ resettle” them in an area of land that 
you choose. This is what happened to 
the Arab inhabitants of Urn Rashrash. 

And this resettlement policy in what 
Shamir aqd many other Israeli politi- 
cians arc suggesting now to evict the 
Arab inhabitants from West Bank. The 

f lan to resettle the Palestinian re- 
ugees in the Jordan Valley, is. Minis- 
ter of Occupied Territories Affairs 
Shawkat Mahmoud rightly pointed out, 
(he first step towards their expulsion 
from the West Bank. 

The next step in the Zionist attempt 
to cceate “facts” on the ground isi to 
destroy the ethnic identity or the 
land, and to fill In the vacuum with the 
imported identity of your choice. This 
was the fate of Urn Rashrash and hun- 
dreds of other Arab towns and villages 
in Palestine. And this is lhe fate that 
awaits many West Bank cities and to- 
wns, unless some measures are taken 
before it is top late. 

Shamir is not apparently counting on 
a mutual understanding that will bring 
a peaceful co-existence in the area. 
No, this idea never crossed his mind 
for a second. He is only interested in 
creating “facts” through brute force 
and through displacing the Arabs al- 
together from the West Bank. This 
rqdeiy frank talk of Shamir should put 
on end to all attempts to distinguish be- 
tween the Israeli government and the 
so-called radicals like Meir. Kahane. 
These radicals were only much more 
rudely frank than Shamir and other bf- 
ficials in the government. 

But Shamir is capitalizing on a much 
more important factor. He is also bet- 
ting on our short memories. “We do 
not talk about Eilat now, Shamir re- 
marks, but it was a hot issue back in 
the 1950s!' We. are quick to forget an 
issue when we are given sometliingelse 
to think about . But , despite the rac- 
ist tone of Shamir’s remarks, we would 
like to remind him that it is not that we 
target and give up our rights. It Is ra- 
ther the nature of the Zionist cancer- 
.ops growth in our midst that only per- 
mits us to think of its. latest manifesta- 
tions. But we have never forgotten Um 
. Rashrash or I)iv Yasin or Kofr Qnsim. ' 

( The 1 pain of their IdesUpctlon and the 
filling of their Inhabitants never goes 
away. Moire pain is simply added to it 
at toe turn bf. overyi riew Zionist ag- 
gression. -i • •: '• 
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Loving care Is another essential 


The draining scheme encourages 
Independence 


Pioneers give handicapped a future 


By Anny Medzhagoplan 

Special 10 The Star 

WHEN the Swedish Organization for 
Individual Relief (IM) first came to 
Jordan in 1967 they found, according 
to director Mr. Sten Arvid Carls son, 
* ‘ that here in Jordan there were a lot 
of mentally retarded children without 
any care.” 

The organization originally began work 
in Jerusalem but after the 1967 war Ms. 
Gunhild Sehlin, then director of the orga- 
nization, moved to Jordan. The establish- 
ment of their Care home and Day school in 
two rented villas Ln Shmeisani in 1967 
marked the beginning of care for the men- 
tally handicapped in Jordan. 

In 1 975. the organization moved into its 
own building in Sweileh. 

The organization was founded in 
Sweden, 1938 and it is a member in the 
International Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies. Its aim is to help and rehabilitate 
needy and suffering people. It directs its 
services mainly towards the care, training 
and education of children and young peo- 
ple as well as helping elderly people. The 
' organization carries out its work from re- 
lief stations in different places in Europe, 
Asia as well as the Middle East. 

Here in Jordan IM runs the Carehome 
which accommodates 60 severely disabled 
children. “Many parents come up here 
and ask us to take care of their children 
but we cannot accept them all because our 
accommodation is limited, 1 ' said Mr. Ca* 
rlsson. “We only take in children vJho we 
think are trainable and whose parents are 
.willing to co-operate with us. They must 
come up here and see how we are working 
with their children and continue the train- 
ing at home.” 

At the Carehome they start training the 
child when he is three or four years old 
and continue until he is twelve, thirteen 
years old. “The earlier we can lake the 
children and start to train them the bet- 


ter”, says Mr. Carlsson. In ail the sec- 
tions of the school the children get ADL- 
training ( Adaptation for Daily Living) and 
each one of them has a special programme 
depending on his particular needs. In ad- 
dition to the Carehome, there is the Day 
Care centre whose children live at home 
and come daily for training. These chil- 
dren live somewhere near the organiza- 
tion. The Carehome children either live 
so far away that IM’s buses cannot fetch 
them everyday or their parents can't have 
them at home. 

Home teaching 

. A new system of training has been ap- 
plied at the IM to help parents who are 
interested and capable of training their 
own children at home without sending 
them to the Centre. ”We send a special 
teacher from Sweden and one Jordanian 
to visit the disabled child at his home. 
This team, together with the mother, 
start training the child. This process is 
repeated once every week, until the 
mother becomes capable of taking care of 
her own child", explains Mr. Carlsson. 
At IM there was the special school but 
now that the government is taking 'Over, 
the schools for mildly retarded children 
all over Jordan, only four 'classes are le fl- 
at the centre. Once these children afe 1 
grown up they will not have a' speciaL 
school any more and the organization will 
receive only severely handicapped chil- 
dren. • 

At present children with mil'd to moder- 
ate retardation are accjepiedVter the age 
of 1 3 at the Vocational Training Centre 
which offers a programme enable them to 
continue the practical use of their school 
subjects. 

They can- then return to sheltered work- 
shop at (he centre. This tries to give the 
youngsters from the VTC some kind of 
work and thus an Income. Their work in- 
cludes weaving of small mats and em- 
broidery, crochet work, ceramics, print- 
ing and practical household work. Every- 



Sten Arvid Carlsson 

thing produced within the workshop is put 
up for sale. 

Altogether 300 children are cared for at 
the /centre with nine Swedish experts 
working side by side with the 105 Jorda- 
nian personnel who work as teachers and 
nurses. The nurses take special in-service 
training on practical work with the handi- 
capped and on the medical reasons for 
mental retardation. 

Socltfl needs 

Staff also undertake .discussions on the 
parent s reaction to their children's situa- 
tion so that they can all work together 
more satisfactorily. Mrs. Ulla Nassrallah, 
paediatrician at rM, says that what the 
centre needs is specially trained nurses 
but at present there Is no institution in 
Jordan which trains .riurses for mentally 
retarded children. J 

It is also very difficult for students from 
the centre to manage in the wider society, 

says \ U is very 'difficult for 
us to find them a place to work and there’ 
if another problem we are facing now. We 
have five girls and boys, twenty years old, 


new woman -one man’s view 


By Muhammad Ghnalm 

■ Special to The Star 

TODAY It is becoming Increasingly 
.. easier for our women to assert '-them; 
selves. But they have not yet over- 
come many of the age-long limita* 
tl(?ns that have isolated them. 

.t Women are no longer limited to the re- 
productive , futicOon which ; has lost, In 
large part, it* character as natural seryi- 
rude and has come to the regarded as a 
function to be Voluntarily assumed. 

The “marriageable girl ' 1 is .better itl* 
formed, better equipped for life but she Is 
still often much -younger that) her hus- 
.band. - This Is a point that 'has not been 
sufficiently emphasized, very often \Vhat 
are : really matters :bf unequal maturity- 
’ have .bedia taken as differences in charac- 
teristics. In many cases the woman' is: a 
. child, nor because shq . is a woman but be- 
; cause she is, .in fact, -very young, u 1 , : i. 


Only a naive husband can suppose that 
he will easily subdue his wife to his will 
and shape her as be pleases.. U is often 
said that a wife is what her husband 
makes her. Tills is lipt strictly true. If It Is 
true at all because when it comes to mat- 
ters that a woman .really cares about she 
will .oppose her husband with tenacity. 

Fqt a woman ; conjugal love required.' 
great competence. What is: at stake Is ex-’ 
tremely serious — maierlal and moral se- 
curity. a home of her own land the dignity 
of wifehood.; ■ ■ ' ^ 

Our woman usually undertake careers 
in a mentally har rasing. Ritual ion aqd . 
under the personal burdens Implied by tra- ' 
dilional views of femininity;.; Whether she ■ 
.lives, wlfh her. family. or i£, married, -her ', 
family .Will tAirely showthq same- respect - 
;for;H^r; Worfcias fojya man’s. ; ; 7 . 

itryj jig to 1 break a path thiotigb j society! - 
, that is mistrvstfuj.and qver-mquisitivi is> 
always difficult; h^r'possibbitfes are often' 


suppressed and she is led to undertake a 
restricted and subordinate field or work. 

_ this makes the Woman detest her 
feminine condition and live in a slate of 
relative unease,' Often she accepts pregn- 
WI maternity with delight hoping 
that children will fortify the. bonds of 
marriage. But giving birth to a female of- 
ten arouses mixed reelings as she Teels 
the need to compensate for the Inferiority 
of this being. 

tuaij'oVta T lit * !hal ,he *>- 

inoo • Marriage must stop be- 

rah 4 rorS. r H er w/ 0r , Women - It must be 
7 ^ ^formed, add, . in consequence thp 

: &**■■!*' be 

transformed. Women lean very heavily on 

,rfe^JS*gB 3 S 

1^ ?o idke^hh,> m S W ? mer ? W ^ re permit- 


without parents, who are severely re- 
tarded and cannot take care of themsel- 
ves; we have to find them some place for 
them to go. They cannot slay here lor 
ever and there is no organization in Jor- 
dan which can take care of them. We 
have been discussing this problem with 
other institutions but we haven't yvl 
found any solution. 

In Sweden there are flats for three, four 
or five, handicapped people living toge- 
ther with the staff. If we Just had enough 
money everything could be solved. Wt 
hope in the future to find a good pUct 
where they can have a reasonable life 
even if they are handicapped. 

Support 

Fo^ its funds the organization depends 
mainly on voluntary contributions iron 
people in Sweden. The financial situation 
of the parents decides what they pay in 
fees and they range from JD five to JD50 
per month. 

Privule companies in Jordan have of- 
fered the organization what it needs in ik 
way of equipment such as radios, casset- 
tos and television sets. 

Mr. Carlsson stresses that the govern- 
ment has also always been very help® 
and without this good help they had iwver 
succeeded, “Together with the govern- 
ment ‘we built three new houses an? w 
could lake thirty more -severely Handicap- 
ped children. For liie new sections tw 
government is paying for the staff and 
the running costs of the houses. 

When Mrs. Nassrallah Is asked about 
the causes the mental retardation in j 
dan she gives many reasons but one or 
most important factors is the marnMv. 
cousins, especially the first cousin- 
we cannot discuss this issue with tne P» 
ents for it is very criticaKquestion, an 
cannot change what has teengcinj}®"^ 
centuries,” she says. Andvmaioow 
Carlsson feel the society be* acn 
since 1967, “We have found that j» 
dren trained here can go out in the soci J 
and cope with simple work. They can 
normal life like any othtfr humanne^ 
even if they are handicapped. D “ ^ 
hope ‘is -that organizations like uu 
grow up in .Jordan to take care 0 - 

children in other places, for we ha 
J, imjted space. I think that our ' » n r * $ 
/Show how handicapped children 
taken 'care of and the govern® > 
take over in the future, for we are 
ing to stay here forever.” ^ 
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Verla's latest love Is baby quilts 




A simple design 


Verla Kubuk- Patching 
a way to contentment 


By Najwa Kef ay 

Special to The Shir 


QUILT MAKING is “in” in 
the United States these days 
and now it is being introduced 
to Jordan by an American 
Mrs. Verla Kubuk who 
learned the skill five years 
ago. 

“U is an art in itself says 
Verla. “The design of the quilt, 
matching the colours in that de- 
sign, and the' process of putting 
that design into action, is a very 
artistic process. It requires a 
certain talent, patience and ef- 
fort, just as with painting a pic- 
ture <>r designing a model of any 
Mrt’\ She says it also requires 
very delicate, neat handiwork, 
u all of the work done oh the 
quill is by hand. 

“ When I was n child, I used to 
“sign as well as mnke my doll’s 
clothes, I was always keon on 
“wng, and designing, I wanted 
to be a dress designer". But this 
a lost dream for Verla as she 
not have the chance to go to 
school and study iho craft. 

‘Never- the- less", she goes 
° n - “I always used to sew my 
and my daughters’ after I 
lurried”. Then, about five 
£ rs 1 8 *o she joined a quilt mak- 
at an aduIt education 
KDMl in the United States. She 
so joined a church group where 
™roen would meet every Sunday 
er a quilt making session. 

■JWw triggered me more 
rw aayt bing was that our tea- 
tey introduced us to a 
JJwcwional quilt maker who 

oui5 h i US t0 make a * ^8 cabin' 
KJ n 0ne da y"- So Verla 
-rial and bought the mat- 
then «t n l 8larled it. Since 
deEto« **?* 15660 hooked on that 

^ mhe? d hBS never ® ot lo do 

iamiu 8ve » not even finished my 
pie quilt In which we were 


supposed to practice all the de- 
signs we learned", she admits. 

Verln designs her quilt on 
paper first, then assembles the 
pieces of fabric in a small design 
to see the effect of the colours 
on each other. She uses different 
designs on either sides, so the 
quilt can be reversed. 

Baby quilts 

“There are an unlimited num- 
ber of ways you can do these de- 
signs. only your imagination can 
limit them,” She says. Verla 
never makes two the same, she 
also uses the left over pieces of 
mutcrial to make other quilts. 

Verla is now involved in mak- 
ing baby quills. She makes de- 
signs of balloons, animals, 
hearts, dolls, and different baby 
toys in beautiful soft baby col- 
ours. According to Verla one im- 
portant thing one should do be- 
fore starting to sew the quilt is to 
wash the material and pre- 
-shrink it to avoid shrinking 
once it is completed. 

So, the quilt when finished, is 
very practical, washable and dur- 
able. She likes to embroider the 
baby's name and date of birth on 
the quilt so it becomes a life time 
souvenir. 

* * I have so many ideas in my 
head," she says, “but I never 
seem to be able to put all of them 
into action”. 

There is another, easier way 
of quilting and that is sheering, 
where one whole sheet is quilted 
on another. This is much easier 
and quicker to finish than the 
patching as it does not require 
any design or colour matching. 

Materials 

One problem she is facing in 
making quilts in Jordan is tnai 
the stuffing for padding quilts is 
not available here so she has to 
bring it with her all the way from 



tanlshei Apartments For Rent 



Mrs Verla Kubuk 

the United States, but other 
problems have been solved. 

• 1 When 1 first came to Jordan, 
it was difficult for me to find the 
right materials and prints and so 
1 had to get them from America" 
she says. "Now. I know how to 
hunt for fabric here, and 1 am 
finding an even better quality 
and nicer print than those I can 
got from home and even for a 
cheaper price.” 

Quills are used in many ways 
and not only for bed covers. 
They can be hung on walls for or- 
namentation, just as one would 
hang a painting, or for night 
gowns and robes. 

Now Verla, and the American 
Women of Amman (AW A) club 
members, are working together 
on a huge quilt. They are assem- 
bling all the 50 states of the US 
each in one block, with the sym- 
bolic flower of that state. Each 
state will be in a different colour 
and each block will be embroid- 
ered and then the whole piece 
will be quilted. Once the quilt is 
finished it will be auctioned at 
the next AWA Bazzar and the 
funds raised from it will be ad- 
ded to the other funds raised in 
the Bazzar to be given to charity. 


FOR SALE 


New portable Cabin carvans, various 
sizes, villas, labour Camp, Site offi- 
ces. At reasonable and competitive 
prices. 

For more Information; Please contact 
Mr. Mosbah at Tel. 93033; 1 


living 





Long woollies 
or the ark? 


WE ALL end up at limes talking about the weather. It has a 
very definite influence on our lives. Any outdoor activities 
such as picnics and outings nre dependent on how the weather 
will be the day. 

On a longer term basis we here in Jordan rely on how much 
rain falls during the winter. Abundant rainfall raises the water 
table, filling the deep wells that are the major source of supply 
for the Amman- Zarka metropolitan area. The recent rains have 
been a cause for rejoicing in the population because (hey means 
that we won't be restricted on watering our gardens this sum- 
mer and won’t have wash our cars with buckets oT water in- 
stead of using a hose. 

But what I really enjoy are the ultra- long term predictions of 
meteorological experts. It is a source of great amusement to 
me. Maybe you have noticed this too. 

First of all we have the experts who have forecast that if we 
continue to use fossil fuels and spray cans at the present rate 
we will increase the carbon dioxide levels in the ionosphere, 
which in turn will create (he ‘greenhouse* effect. 

The thicker layer of this gas that is presently accumulating up 
there will allow the radiant heal from the sun to enter our at- 
mosphere but then to trap it there, not allowing it to dissipate 
as it has in the past dons, going out again into space. The earth 
would then experience a rise in temperature. 

These experts have reasoned that only one or (wo degrees 
rise would be enough to inelt the polar ice caps and increase the 
levels of the world’s oceans by ten feel, or three meLres, and 
thereby innundating many of our major cities. 

Then there is the other group. And their theory is that from 
(heir long years of careful research (hey have discovered that 
the earth periodically goes through ice ages. This is due to a 
slight wobble of the earth in its orbit and consequent tilling of 
its axis a way from the solar source of heat. Between wobbles 
we have periods of temperate weather lasting about ten thou- 
sand years. 

According to calculations we are slightly; overdue to go into 
the next ice age as we. the human race, have been enjoying 
relatively mild weather for the past ten thousand years or so. 

The people in each of these groups have devoted long years of 
their lives to study their particular fields. I am certain that they 
arc drawing from a great fund of knowledge in order to make 
these forecasts. But the truth of the matter is that the predic- 
tions seem to be in direct conflict with each other. 

I am puzzled. What are you and 1 supposed to do? Do we 
stock up on long woolly underwear and start taking ski- ing less- 
ons. Or should we all get logether to build arks in our back 
yards? 

There is a third alternative. We could gather up all of these 
experts and pul them together in a large conference hall Tor two 
weeks or so — with plentiful supplies of food and other necess- 
ities — and. see what they had come up with when we reopened 
the doors. 


THE 

BRITISH COUNCIL 

The British Council Film Week 
at the Royal Cultural Centre 

The British Council wishes to announce: 

1 .Thtet Bandsmen or the Royal Corps of Signals ( British Mi- 
litary Band) under the direction of Major T. A. Kenny 
A.R.C.M. , P.S.M. , R.C.T. will play in the auditorium of 




film programmes scheduled for 8 pm on 26 and 27 March 
and 

2 . with regret that all tickets for the film week have now 
been taken up. 

The British Council wishes to thank Taher el Tahcr & Co. 
for their kind assistance in obtaining the films .which are 
being shown: 

' Evil Under the She. 

' Heat and Dust ■ 

. Never Sajr NevSy Again 
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people 

The artists and their 
public get together 
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Add class to your cocoa 


people 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special 10 The Star 

• There were artists and tirl lov- 
ers. keen collectors and mere 
onlookers at Lite Jordan National 
Gallery's art auction at the Jor- 
dan Intercontinental Motel last 
Thursday. And those who en- 
joyed it have the chance to go 
again as the auction is to become 
an annual event. 

Patron or this first auction was 
Her Royal Highness Princess 
Alia who felt it was a good start 
in promoting art in Jordan. She 
told The Star that she believed it 
would mean a lot to the artists 
who participated as it would in- 
troduce them to the public and 
help them to establish a reputa- 
tion in a shorter time. 

“I am not an art critic," said 
Princess Alia, “but I admire art 
and I liked the paintings in the 
auction, and in my opinion, 
some of the artists will do very 
well if they are given the right 
encouragement. ” 

The auction was a special first 
for Princess Alia herself. She 
“sold" for the first time, at a 
healthy JI3 600 and she feels 
that is also an encouragement 
for other artists. 

“It was the first painting I 
have ever sold, ' ' she said. 4 ' and 
I feel proud of it, although It 
wasn't a great painting." The 
Princess considers herself to be 
still an amateur as she has only 
recently begun to develop the 
artistic talent by taking courses 
at the Princess Fakhrelnissa 
School. She now tries to sit down 
whenever she has the time — so 
long as It does not interfere with 
her favourite hobby which is rid- 
ing and breeding horses. 

Her Highness Princess 
Wijdan AH, president of the 
Board of Trustee? of the Jordan 
National Gallery was also happy 
with the auction. She told The 
Star “The auction was up to our 
expectations. All the tickets 
were sold out, the people were 


enjoying themselves in a very re- 
laxed atmosphere, and the feed 
back was very satisfactory. And 
whut made it the more successful 
is the fact that all 64 pieces of 
work were sold out and, for most 
of them, at very good prices.” 

Princess Wijdan said 50 per 
cent of the proceeds from the 
auction will go to the artists, 10 
per cent to the artists associa- 
tion, and 40 per cent to the 
National Gallery. “ Again." says 
Princess Wijdan, “the national 
gallery's share is going indirectly 



Auctioneer Mr. Jonathan Harris 

to the artists themselves as we 
are buying their works all the 
time." 

Mr Suheil Btsharat, Director 
of the National Gallery, was also 
very satisfied with the outcome. 
He said that some people had cri- 
ticised the idea of having dinner 
to accompany the auction. But. 
be said, “We did that because 
we wanted as many people to at- 
tend as possible even if they 
were not all buyers." The main 
aim of the auction, he said, 
“was to make people familiar 
with Jordanian artists and to cre- 
ate a new spirit and interaction 
between the artist and the pu- 
blic. 


Auctioneer for the occasion 
was Mr Jonathan Harris who is a 
member of the British Antique 
Dealers Association and an au- 
thority on English furniture. Mr 
Harris considered the auction to 
be a complete success. He said 
he gained a very favourable im- 
pression of the spirit and work of 
Jordanian artists. He said “The 
auction was very similar to the 
auctions back in Europe. 1 very 
much enjoyed presenting it and I 
would be honoured to come again 
for a similar occasion." 

Asked for a reason why some 
artists may not have given (heir 
best works to the auction, he 
said ' “ the Jordanian artist is still 
new to such a thing and this 
makes him feel unsure about the 
outcome. To them it was a 
trial.” But Mr Harris feels that 
at an auction One should not 
say this is good or this is bad. 
One must not buy a piece for 
what it is but for what it would 
be- One should buy for the idea 
and purpose behind it. 

One of the most active bidders 
and buyers at the auction was Mr 
Ziad Mango, who bought six 
paintings, Mr. Mango told The 
Star that he had bought the 
paintings because he liked them 
very much. But. in his opinion, 
auction would have been more 
successful if it was run in 
another way so as to get a better 
response from the people, and a 
stronger participation. He felt it 
should have been on its own with 
no food or entertainment is in- 
volved. 

The prices for the work were, 
in Mr Mango's opinion, very 
low, especially at the beginning. 
He felt bidding should have 
started at a minimum of JD 70 
especially as the works were of 
high quality. 

Another art lover present was 
Mr Wldad Kawar, who loves to 
attend auctions and to collect. 
Mrs Kawar, who bought five 
pieces, said "One thing I liked 
about this auction is that there 
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Her Royal Highness Princess Alla, third right, enjoys the suctloa 
with to her left. Her Highness Princess Wijdan All and Mr and 
Mrs Muhammad Nabulsi and, to her right, Minister of Culture, 
Youth and Antiquities Abdullah ‘Oweldat and Mrs Oweldat 


was no exaggeration where 
money was concerned, actually 
every thing was sold for a lower 
price than the expected.” 

But Mrs. Kawar thought that 
the response of the people was 
not up to standard. She believes 
that any one who goes to such an 
auction must participate and 
especially when this was a first 
in Jordan, and its aim was to en- 
courage (he artist to sell his 
works. 

“Three of the paintings 1 
bought because I liked, Mrs. Ka- 
war said, but the other two 1 just 
bought because 1 fell that very 
few people were bidding and par- 
ticipating, although many of (he 
people who were there, could af- 
ford to buy.” 

Mrs. Kawar also believes that 
the artists did not offer their best 
work and did not give enough 
importance to the auction itself. 
She thinks that the artists should 
have pul more effort to give a 
better job because there were 
people there who appreciate good 
art and the auction organisers 
had taken (he trouble to intro- 
duce the artists by presenting ti 
brief paragraph about each of 
them before auctioning his 
works. 

One artist whose work was 
not auctioned but who attended 
anyway wasTawflc At Sayycd He 
said his paintings were all wrap- 
ped up and ready to go to Cairo, 
as he has received an invitation 



The Fawanls theatre group presents a play, in Arabic, based 
on Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet*. 

Wednesday 28 March until Sunday 8 April at 8.00 pm daily, 
at the Royal Cultural Centre. 

Films 

The British Council presents British Film Week at the Royal 
Cultural Centre. The following films will be shown: 

‘Evil Under the Sun 1 an Agatha Christie thriller directed by 
. Guy Hamilton : .. 

Sunday and Mbnday 25 and 26 March at 8.00 pm. 

‘Heart and Dost*, directed by James Ivory. ■' 

Tuesday 27 March at 8.00 pm. . 

‘Never Say Never Again 1 , the latest Janies Bond film. 
Wednesday and Thursday 28 and 29 March at 8.00 pm. 

; Because of British Film Week the Jordan Cine Club will: 
present its regular weekly screening on ; 

: Saturday 2 4. March*;. ; !'; 

. 'The French Gultural Centre presents ' Unis Si Jplfe. Petite 
Plage' 4 ,1 949 film by. Yves'*- Allegret, starring Gerard Phi : 

; Ilpipe, Madeleine Robinson and Servai?,. 

\ Wednesday 28 March at 7.30 pm. 1 

. Exhibitions •'- 1 ' ' 

The French Cultural Centre-presents pin ethnographic exhibi-, 
lion * Lea Matsons Limousines Des Origiaes a Nos Jours’, 
Continues until Wednesday 2 8 March ' 

The Marriott Hotel presents an exhibition pf paintings oqsilki 
: by Hutouf Hejazl Al-Tabba’ ' ' . “ v • ; :■ .■ 


The American Centre presents an exhibition ‘ • American Ar- 
cnilednre: Innovation and Tradition”, at the University of 

- Ends Thursday 2 2 March. » 

The British Institute at Amman for Archaeology and History 
presents an exhibition of work it has sponsored since its 
foundation In 1980. . 

Sunday 25 March until Saturday 3 1 March at the Amra Hotel. 

Video films on the antiquities of Jordan will be shown conti- 
: nuously between 2,00 pm and 7.00 pm each day. 

pr6S L nt ? lhe S ® cond Jordan Philatelic 

tain n Xh b ll0n ® tao, P a °f Jordan, Palestine and Great Brl- 

Saturday 25 March to Wednesday 4 April 
• •».- Videos' 

: WU.?? 5 J“taS M,r ‘ - Mn ‘ S " ReneC,,on! - B«kmln S ,.r 

: M^. d S. 22 , Ma £ h ** 4 ,°0 pm and 7.00 pm. 

S' f0 < ~ New America "Architecture (60 

■ Thursday 29 'Mar6h at 4.00 pra and 7.00 pm : ' 

American Literature Scries . . 

.Monday 26.^«roh»v4.00 pm and.7.00 pm 

Friends of Arch geology :■;■ -.*■ ,, ' . 

:■ Antiquities Registration rIS'JK?? f JS m J he Department of 


to participate in the Cairo An 
Festival this month. 

Well known sculptor Modi 
Saudi presented a painting of a 
sculpture rather than a piece 
which went of sculpture ilself. 
Her work fetched a small price 
but she said, “I don't mini) 
really, I consider this a donation 
to the Gallery any way.” 

Artist Saleh Abu Shindl was 
also attended the auction sod 
was satisfied with it, as he slid 
“I am a strong supporter of m 
initiatives, and this auction is a 
very brave gesture and should 
help a great deal to encourage 
Jordanian artists.” But he did 
feel that the sculpture work ms 
not well presented, and this vm 
why it was sold for low prices 
The presentation of such work, 
he. in his opinion affects the de- 
termination of its price. 

Artist Diana Shomonnkl be- 
lieved the auction was good ia 
the sense that it brought art b 
Jordan to a higher level, and en- 
couraged the artist. She was very 
proud of the fact that one of her 
paintings was bought for the 
Ministry of Culture, Youth Md 
Antiquities. 

Mr Tawflc Kawar another bun 
bidder in the auction brougm 
four paintings three of which he 
liked and the fourth he wis not 
very keen on, “Actually IbougM 
all the four merely for encou- 
ragement, also hoping that 
day these paintings will be 
much more, most of the ntw 
famous artists were not fame® 
at their time." he said. 


, If you fancy drinking your co- 
la or anything else, out of a 
Sard that is one ofonlyahun- 
Jrf in the world, the chance is 

jours. ' 

Artist and wildflower expert 
Mu O'Neill and Martin Savage 
ffSe British Council have com- 
Hnti their talents to produce a 
upvcnir ceramic tankard in hon- 
our of the visit of Queen Eli- 
ubeth to Jordan. 

The inscription on the tankard 
tads To commemorate the visit 
of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
|! to His Majesty King Hussein, 
jfarcb. 1984.' The olive branch 
sjd twin crown design is to re- 
Emd those who imbibe excessive 
taunts of cocoa and who do not 
hid Arabic why they bought the 
bdid in the first place. 


utani in the first place. 

As (here are only one hundred 
f these precious items, anyone 
pierested should hurry to the 
Amra Hotel where they will be 
» tale during British week. 

The tankards are only JD 10 
«b and proceeds go to the 
U-Hussein Society for the 
tipically Handicapped. 
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A story for all mothers 



On the occasion of Mother' s 
Day, writer and businesswo- 
man Mrs, Julia Sawalha, has 
contributed a short story to 
Ibe Jerusalem Star. On Inter- 
DiUoail Women* s Day last 
JMr Mrs. Sawalha, who Is 74 
JMrs old, received a medal 
from Her Majesty Queen Noor 
to mark her services to the 
conununity. 

WE DAY in 1927 Mary left 
* Frenc h Hospital in town 
*nd went back to her village, 
her 1 0 days old son 
n her arms. Her joy Exceeded 
“ta-drewi.. ‘ his was all 
wished for in her on- 

JS!? n r Mary looked at her 
252 race she saw in it a 
' ffij £ an standing by her, 
h er a8 A /, hB . em Ptlness around 
; bL„L 8 5 e y? ou 8 h t of was 
i provi*, raak S hlm ha Ppy. and 
Ml a living for 

i ! Sh u ecould hardly wait to 
;• Eh,*? 0 ' one year old 
Rfi e '.whom she had left 

SSmSa S? r ! i8ter the 

y "WJ to the hospital. 

d^Ji n i gh t wh, l e Mary was 
r lift byhar baby in an iso- 
fort of the big house. 


she felt a frightening movem- 
ent. When she turned around 
she saw the chickens roaming 
wildly in the middle of the 
house, craning their necks to 
the front and screaming as if 
being bitten by snakes. Imme- 
diately afterwards, she could 
henr the creaking of the wood 
and canc supporting (he roof. 
Suddenly, the whole house 
was full with dust and earth. 
Mary sal up in her bed mes- 
monzed, not knowing what in 
the world was going on. Then 
she saw the men of the tribe 
rushing, terrified, past tho 
outside door. 

Mary was trying to find ex- 
planation for all of this, and 
wondering why wore the hor- 
ses up on the mud roovos. 
Suddenly she heard her hus- 
band's harsh voice urging her 
to get out of bed quickly and 
run out of the house, because 
what was happening was an 
earth quake. 

But Mary did not run away. 
She was searching for her two 
children to save them from 
the being buried under, the 
tumbling bouse. She first 
picked up her new born al- 
ready half burled with earth. 


and run out with him as the 
roof was falling. 

She kept going until she 
reached the entrance door 
when she gave the baby to his 
father. Then returned to fetch 
her daughter, while her hus- 
band was screaming after her. 

She was not listening to 
what he was saying, instead 
she was dashing in the dar- 
kening, falling house, trip- 
ping more than walking. She 
headed towards the bed where 
the girl was sleeping. Every- 
thing was totally covered with 
earth, she was searching and 
digging wiLh her hands trying 
with all the strength that was 
left in her to find her baby. 

She covered her face with 
her hands and cried as she 
never cried before her life, 
not feeling the stones falling 
on her head and body,unaware 
of her bleeding, wounds. 

Suddenly there was a 
strange strength in her, and 
she was turning every little 
stone up side down until she 
found her little girl. She car- 
ried her in the dark, stum- 
bling and falling down. Fin- - 
ally she reached safety and 
brought her dying baby out- 
side and brought to live again. 


U.); TURKISH AIRLINES HAVE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE SUMMER 

1 Schedule as from 29 .march. 1984 until 14«j une«19B4 

— 

■ ' . 0845 DEP. ISTANBUL ARR.173! 

! -'V* ; V E R Y 0940 ARR. ANKARA DEP.164I 

[ . Thursday • 1030 dep. arr.154i 

1130. ARR. 


Sunday and Monday 25 and 26 March.-;-. j- 
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Janlne Saaf, right, exfW"* 
work 

• Dutch painter JonneMa^jjJI 
signor Janlne Saaf * 
may be familiar to J^oldW 
dine about town, wW t* “ ( ^ 
her second oxhiWtioa aiiiM 
beginning of April at the AJ ^ 
Gallery, Those art 'over 
enjpyed the beaM*Y ^ 
tic floral designs in '-.ggg 

have the chance of seeing 

transmuted in th ^? bl So^J 
dium of oil. The 
on the. second of Apdi; 81 ? . 
run for one week. 


ANKARA 


ARR. 1735 
DEP. 1640 
ARR. 1540 
DEP. 12 30 
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S-/Z. D Chronlcl« Paslures. lfiB4 
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.pnrrQRN — December 21 si to January 1 9th 

^ An invitation which you could receive some time dur- 

ing this coming week, from a member of the opposite sex 
should make you both happy and excited and your week 
generally should be very favourable. An opportunity may 
arise through a superior at business during this week, for 
you could have risen in their esteem. Your social activi- 
ties should be at a very high peak now. This could prove 
to be a rather expensive week, but go ahead and enjoy it. 


QUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

Family tics tend to take away your social popularity a 
■ little this week, but this should prove profitable for the 
future in more than one way. Try not to be too possessive 
with a dear one during (his week, or a third person could 
cause friction quite unwittingly. You look like having a 
busy, yet very rewardiitg week ahead of you. and one in 
which you could settle future recreation plans: 
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This nice sketch of 


a horse- head, drawn 
L by Sarah Swift, was sent to 
glSlar Kids this week. Sarah is 1 1 yeare 
j||iaoId and joins the American Community 
Br School. Well-done Sarah. 
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Demons of the deep 

This outlandish creature lives in one of the harshest 
environments on Earth. It Inhabits the abyssal zone or 
the sea — a place of bitter cold, crushing pressure, 
perpetual darkness and a great scarcity of food. 

Until the mid- nineteenth century, scientists be- 
lieved that no life could survive under those condi- 
tions. But when technology enabled them to take i 
look at what was to be found in the deepest part of the 
ocean, they were astonished. They found a multitude 
of the most extraordinary organisms anyone had ever 
seen, some at depths of over 15,000 feet. 

In response to the extremes of the deep-sea environ- 
ment, natural selection has produced some of the roost 
grotesque forms imaginable. The inhospitable condi- 
tions' there have been altered the relations between the 
sexes. They have also led to. some surprising ways of 
capturing and ingesting prey; the fish above, for ex- 
ample, can swallow creatures larger than itself.' ’ 


(SCES — February 19th to March 20th 

A letter from afar might offer you a new opportunity 
some time during this week. You would be well advised 
to seize this, and you could achieve great happiness from 
it. Family advice would be helpful in this matter. During 
this coming week, you will find that your personality 
should be your best ally, so play (his up to its fullest ex- 
tent. and you should be well satisfied with the results. 
The evenings should take a lot of beating. 
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. Sami a Jalal wrote this poem pleading 
to all nations in this world to. let the 
children , live in peace' and lead a 
j happy life Tilled with joy. Sarnia is 1 5 
years old. She is in the 1st secondary 
class and attends the National Ortho- 

; dox School. 

/ 

The children of 
the world, speak: 

GIVe us a ehaqce to eqJoy Ufe, 

There are many things We haven 1 1 tried yet, 
Many things in life give, pleasure, . • - . 

But to the youth of today, they seem hard to get. 

Give us hope to cling to, 

help us achieve what we dream about, .■ 
Light oar way with freedom and peace, 

Agd help' us find our way- out. . *J : , 

Our way out of a world of fighting, 

Wars, and killing seem essential for survival,. 
But .what is left M ine goodness, , 

Might bring some peace between the tyro rivals.' 
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Knowledge is better 
than money 


*WES - March 21st to April 20th 

A letter from nn old associate could delight you. and at 
n the same time, help you to make a future decision. Sup- 
P° rt could come from an unexpected quarter. A surprts- 
Ifif/frRp/f ing stroke of luck should help (o make your week cx- 
trcincly enjoyable, and you could find yourself well in the 
limelight. You should be guided by a close friend's coun- 
I sel regurding a love affair, and by showing kindness 

; whore needed, you should be well rewarded. 


TAURUS - April 2 1 st to May 20th 

• A journey seems imminent, possibily across the sea. 

and consequently, new friendships could be made which 
will have a great bearing on your future. Romantic inter- 
ests could go through a slightly patchy time (his week, so 
keep a fairly light control of your feelings. Take the first 
- chance to pul tilings right. It might be belter for you to 

hide your time u little just now. and awuil results. Tor a 
. new and much hoped for door could open for you. 


bEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

This could be u rather tiresome week for you. owing to I 
little things which you may have been neglecting of late. 
Get these jobs done as quickly ns possible, as the last 
couple of days of the week could be rather hectic socially. 
You would do well to stop your purlucr from making a 
bad mistake, even iT it means a slight argument, in lime, 
they will see that you are right, and will be extremely 
grateful to you. 


Thursday 22 March 

Birthday Greetings to You. A lew family problems may 
been causing you just a little worry of late, but there is 
sigij that these should very soon qlear themselves up 
for good, and a new understanding will be established. 

seems that you do at limes, worry over your health a 
mile too much. There is really nothing that should cause you 
an y anxiety, so do try not to worry any more. 

A letter could bring you some good luck in a very unex- 
manner, but in the financial field, you could be invited 
invest In a speculation during these coming four months. 
!"!*• Von would be very well advised to say not to. for it will 
noi.toeel with success. 


23 March 

mv mSf p reeti 085 t° You. Love and affection will feature 
Partioiitd >r f y ? u d uring the coming twelve months, and one 
wliino ect * 0n you have will arise out of a most sur- 


CANCER — June 21 st to July 2Isl 

It seems that a new friendship is going to mean much 
to you. and an unexpected meeting with an old friend will 
in sonic way, link up with this. In your working life, 
there could be just a little anxiety regarding a few chan- 
ges in your daily programme, but worry over this should 
be qviile unnecessary. A little chastisement may be ■ 
necessary with a young person regarding expenditure, 
b^ij apart from (his. it should be a very happy week for 


LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

A romantic attachment should delight you this week, 
and your mind could be full of future plans. It would be 
wise for you to keep these to yourself for the lime being. 
You are in for a really jjood week in the social field, for 
you could gain new friends or strengthen old ties. Try to 
do a little entertaining if the opportunity arises. A third 
person could cause some friction in your home life this 
week, so pul your foot down very firmly. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

A partner or near one may need cheering tip just a little 
this week, but if you show great patience, this could be 
turned to your advantage. A good week for shopping. 
You may need to stick to your duties this week, and not 
let others around you distract your uticntion. This way. 
your week should then go quite smoothly. News from n 
dose friend will give you an extra feeling or happiness 
nnd satisfaction. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

This is a good week for making that change which you 
have been considering, and an old acquaintance may 
wish to renew your friendship and this could have inter- 
esting results. Romance plays a great pari in your life 
this week. In fact, this uppears to be a very important 
time for you. Family and close friends should be most 
interested and helpful. You may have some slight worry 
over the health of a near one. but Lliis is not serious. 


SCORPIO — October 25rd to November 21st 

A small problem which may have been worrying you w 
should now be solved, and consequently, you will be 
much happier than of late. A member or the opposite sex 
should show a great interest in you. Private affairs can ^ 
now be pul on a more settled basis, thus making you feel ^ 
more secure, so grab opportunities. Now could be a very 
good time for relaxation and sporting activities. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

You could find during (his coming week, that your so- 
cial activities could be inclined to lag just a little, so put a 
little more work in at home, so that a member of the 
family can have a little more relaxation. This is a very 
good week Tor making plans Tor your future enjoyment, 

1 and a friend could be of help in this direction, so do not 
hesitate to take advice from them. Finances appear to be 
looking up now. 
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Could * wr lflose who are young and eligible, wmen 

• followed by the sound of wedding bells. • 
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By Hamdan AI-Haj 


The youth end children of this world, 

Plead for love, freedom and peace, 

They hold the light in (heir handsi 

Yet they need help, to make> the fighting 1 cease. 

The great war Is yet to 'come, 

And It will bring end to life on f arth, . 

There fs still time (i> stop i^ though. 

And give this world a spark of mirth, . , 



H?^hr d ini S / from a P°° r family. 

H 8. brilliance^ was appreciated by 

:the £ st s ^dent at 
. school. Jp games, he outshone his 
co^eaguep. This earned h^ re 
Classmates and 
friends This.; extraordinary talent 

1 ffw S A? d| ®WyMy, So all who 
■ decided to find out 
.what is- behind his success, i 

Ws fiends requested! him 




The boys were Impressed by Mj, 
mad and his success. They 
him and promised to follow up ^ 
steps, and then left. 

An elderly man, who was 
tening to the boys’ discussion. 
very happy with Ahmad. He cj®} 
Ahmad and said, ‘ ‘ I heard all , 
you talked about. I wds ^ 
pleased with your intelUgenc«r . 
“But, 1 * he continued, V*f } 

■ you a great deal of money to 
fool; would you take it cr 
prefer to remain clever hut 
i Ahnlad replied ht once^ ^ • 
does money do in the hand® 

robi?*’ , ; i •• • 

* . i ■< f 


chances^f / he ®d looks like' providing you with considerable 
•ions rini tr f \ e • there could be from one of these direc- 
^own' st oni 1 .* ^ or you. you would do well not to turn 
sgestions or offers made to you in Lhis respect! 

^anciii^r! n .®, ye l ar should be very much better for you In the 
lend mnni . but lry 10 bear in mind ‘hat you should not 
wa^V a comber of the family, however much they 


i* OWhrrt.. 

o p r * e ^hBs to You, This year should bring with U. 
comaai* &PPp rtu nltles of making new friends and influential 
lnfl w£u . 11 necesary .to your work and happiness. 
l ^ e s lim^j? U “ ®iso benefit from an unexpected journey in 

f ew weeks; it may become apparent that a 
yoo^Tamily is becoming more and more 


Sunday 25 March 

' Birthday Greetings to You. 
There is every chance that 
within the next two or three 
months, you will be offered 
promotion of a kind. This will 
be largely due to the influence 
of a tall grey- haired man. 
upon your employers, whose 
initials could be *J* or ‘G*. 
This person has held you and 
your work in high regard; for 
some lime, and has been 
waiting an opportunity of just 
such a kind. 

During June or July, a plea- 
sant surprise could come your 
way which should bring with 
It some extra cash. This, of 
course, will please you, but 
you are likely to overspend 
during the summer months, 
which could out- weigh Lhe 
benefits of this financial 
■gain; _ 

•* Personal affair* will be ex- 
tremely interesting.: and in 
this respect, you should feel 
more secure than Tor some 
.time. past. . ’ 


Monday 26 March 


Birthday Greetings to, You. An opportunity to travel may 
interrupt an important plan, so you should weigh ‘the two 
most carefully before making your decision. It may also be 
necessary to seek the advice of an older person who is less 
biased in their approach than your immediate family. 

This is a year when the indications should point to faqiily 
lies being at their strongest, and any children born in the 
family circle during the next twelve months should be ex 
tremely talented and clever. 


Worries which you may have had over some slight distress 
or ailment should now be eased, and it would appear that by 
the lime you reach your next birthday, you will have forgot 
ten your ills completely. 


Tuesday 27 March , 

Birthday Greetings to You. Your natural vitality and energy 
are a wonderful asset, but during the next two iponths. it may 
be necessary to curbjthis justaJittle. or you may .find yourself 
flagging and with things as they are at the moment workwise. 
(his would be an unWise risk to take. 

A colleague who has become rather inVoived in their per so- 


|ii ( TeTfl -tV ' iiT# II 1 1 iT* M ■ 


your, natural instinct should tell yoii hot to become Involved, 
your- good-heartedness may do just this'. Consequently, you 
. may have a tot of explaining to do to those around you who 
are not, too happy about the situation. 

News of an old friend should bring wflh it a gdod deal of 
.happiness some time during the June period. . 


Wednesday 28 March 

Birthday Greetings to You. It could be that someone you do 
not altogether trust, will have been watching your 'Career with 
an avjd interest, and could be very surprised by the news that 
they have obtained for: you a much longed for promotion; 

, This could he a year when you. could find your family just a 
little troublesome, but it is unlikely that you will be daunted' 
by this, and by using as much tact and understanding as you 
can muster, you should be able to cope with any' problems : 
which may arise in (his respect. ■ 

: Socially, a, very full life seems indicated, and an active and 
.happy year lies ahead. . M > , V. 

Where your health is concerned, just providing that you do 
not over- do the energetic activities which you enjoy, and if 
you. fake care not to!- cause undue: strain, this should be an 
excellent year. * " , ; , 
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Pear Spike, 

How have you been? 
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Write when you have time 

Your brother, 
Snoopy 
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West 

♦ a 

;7a* 

: Q«a 

4 a K A i 


North 
4 K |t 

V K M :l i: 

.1 7 

|R7» 

Kni( 

4 A * 

.1 Id $ 

10 U * 4 
i 4 .1 III II A 
South 

♦ Q linn s » 

V7 A Q 
OAKS 

* Q 


Dealer South. Game all 

When l his (leal was played in (he 
Open Pairs ill IJiniTil/ I happened in he 
watching Martin [Minimi und Colin 
Simpson, one of i lie two British pairs 
Who quail lied Tor ihe linn I i minds 


inn; 
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TARGET 

The 

Word Game 

How many words or Tour letters or 
more can you make from the letters 
shown here? In making a word, 
each letter may be used onceonly. 

Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be at 


.Smith played in Four Spades und 
Ihe iJcIciil-v began with three rounds of 
clubs Taking his best dunce. South 
cashed two lop hearts, then finessed 
l he X . Now the K was an entry fora 
diamond discard on ihe K and the 
con trad was nude. 

Marlin Hodman, who was Fast, re- 
marked to me at the end of the hand 
thiii the contract might have been 
defeated ll hadn’t struck me. but there 
is indeed a di I lieu It defence: nfi r cash- 
ing two clubs West must switch to a 
low immp.l lien dummy's spade entry 
can he removed early on und the de- 
clarer M ill he left with a losing dia- 
mond. 

The French player, Alain Levy. 
Tound litis deduce oTu spnde switch al 
trick three; i file had foreseen the effect, 
as one must assume, it was a brilliant 
cfTorl. 

lIolTiiiuifs book, by (he way, Hoff- 
man on Pairs Play (Faber, £6.15), has 
been a great success. Many Americans' 
spoke admiringly uf it at Biarritz. 


Vnn dcr Wiel (Holland) v Sax (Hung- 
ary), European team final, Plovdiv 
1 98.1. Dutch grandmaster John vun dcr 
Wiel, who once won a Standard junior 
title , brought off a brillinnt finish in this 
diagram. As White (to move) he has to i 
net fast since Black in turn threatens a* 
winning attack by P— Kl5. How did 
the same go'? 
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least one nine-letter word in Ihe list. 
No plurals; no foreign words-, no 
proper names. TODAY’S TAR- 
GET: 15 words, good; 17 words, 
very good; 20 words, excellent. 




WYPTtC PUZZLE 

A0R08B 


9 Ate ^ tennis ploying seriously 

10 Am two allowed 7 One for 
each arm? (8) 

11 From the delicatessen, a highly 
awwonod meat loaf | (4| 

13 The fellow, .years afterwards, 
doo« succeed (8) 

14 Waiting while you do what'e 
necessary to the car (1) 

16 Either scored or didn't play at 
all (8) 

ll Fruit the agent distributed 
around Ireland (9) 

II When oxpandod, did cover the 
former 17) 

10 in that case, say nothing 
about the temperature (6) 

It wnd that's very good with a 
river going through Jt (4) 

24 avoid the pets, Ed is 
reversing 14-4) 

is The Rower with, the little 
tapes tied round It (B) 

M The majority of doctors have 
little time (4) 

19 Not executed, but ruined (6) 

31 Thief following Michael home 


1 Having goP r?d of the posse. 
. did escape (6) 

2 Is It curling up In Its basket ? 

J <8) 

Unconcerned, took off (8) 

A tress of sandy hair? 16) 

0 Sent a worker round, but ha 
wasn't there (8) 

6 A little houoa In France and 
a flat hare ( 10 ) 

7 Learn the number, which does 
encourage one 17) 

I Sign up, for instance, to set 
a car (6) 

11 The German, always upstand- 
ing, is highly .thought of (7) 
16 Tie, for a short time, out 
there Ib) 

11 Ranks, wo 're told, as accom- 
modation unfit for people (6) 


34 Meant to Told some inside, flat 

(0). . 

39 Not haying & tact on la funny 

S detonates, then leaves (4, 8) 
Having, now. to him la the 

48 It's not written by either boy 


20 Pops up, the fool 1 (3) 

92 Sneak after the Indian, 

23 Endeavoured to Wonder onto 
Die street (6) 

26 Don't give a hand to a novice 

(10) 

28 The canal Is a little too much 
lor her fa) 

27 Since I myself hold the ticket, 
It’s a deadlock (7) 

30 Leaving '* expenditure ” In the 
singular (8) 

31 7&2SP beauty of being 
blonde (8) 

32 Shows a drama set In Norfolk, 
somewhere (8) 

33 Was one of eight who liked 

„„ ffogs. evidently n) 

H 2° iJi™* on 6 suit ? (8) 

38 v B «. C #2% lCa ** 60 a dWF' Ot A 

. flat loi 

37 firVJP* being borne back 
East (8) 

£L 4 £F PUZZLE 

m ^ Ai&ROSS 

9 Unable to bo solved 

. (Ol- 


io Gave back <St 

12 Toboggan t4l 

13 Overtook to) 

14 Lofty (7) 

16 Muddle (9) 

17 Enthral 101 ' 

18 Awe-lnsplrtUB V?' 

20 ffltty-llke substance 

21 Small cbUwnejr (41 
24 Protected (8) 

28 Body of soldiers (8) 
28 ‘Appreciate |4> 

28 RJ80 <81 
31 Common Bird (7) 

34 Menaces (8). 

36 Portrayed (•» 


38 Rovoals (7) 


41 Region (8) 

42 Amuse (8) 


DOWN 
1 Anatomises ( 


2 Behind. nautfcaliy 

3 Ifg., sondpaper (8) 

• Diminish \i\ 

8 Manufactures ,(81 
8 Trying < 10) 

7 Unpredictable (Tl 
8 Girls name (6) 

11 Sticks (7) 

18 Joined ttt) 

18 Interval (5) 

20 Insane 3) . 

22 paasellg«rjfil 1 P.l li, 

23 Weaken (8) 

a tssssr 

27 Praise inalncerelr ^ 
39 Put ' Into bond^ 1 

31 Doubts (8) 

32 Making W coder (»> 

33 Submissive 17) 

36 Lour ndae (81 

51 KH? I?!*. 
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Shukri Sarhan discusses ‘ The 
postman’ at the Cine Club 


The presence of renowned star 
chntrl Sarhan during the screen- 
ing of “The Postman at the 
Cine Club last Monday was eer- 
ily a great asset to the perfor- 
mance. The ensuing discussion 
ms the liveliest that ever took 
dace at the club, thanks to Mr. 
Chan's great enthusiasm, deep 
understanding, tactful humour 
and brilliant repartee in answer- 
ing (be questions of the au- 
dience. 

Based on a short slory by the 
distinguished literary figure Ye- 
hia Hakki and directed by Huss- 
ein Kamal with Mr. Sarhan in 
ihe leading role. “The Post- 
man' won the Stale Award in 
Egypt for the best film of the 
jear in 1968. The decision was 
Used on the film's winning first 
place for production, directing, 
photography, starring role, 
iiory, screenplay, scenario, 
editing and setting design. 

j The idoa of the film originated 
from Mr. Hakki's own observa- 
• lion and experience when he 
worked as a civil servant in the 
j provinces of Ihe Egyptian coun- 
! tryside. The film is in fact a par - 
tiayal of life in Upper Egypt 
rare than forty years ugo with 
all its limitations: the monoton- 
ous uneventful existence, the 
duality of moral standards and 
ihe barren immobilism of tradi- 


tions where vendettas and blood 
feuds are still the norm. 

This dull, prejudiced and vio- 
lent landscape is seen through 
the eyes of a young man arriving 
fresh from the heart of the vi- 
brant city to work as this vill- 
age's new postman. 

His boredom, frustration and 
consequent rage at this sort of 
life drive him to the degradation 
of opening and reading the vill- 
agers’ mail for a pastime. This 
ignoble hobby, however, led to 
the dramatic climax of the 
film — As a result of his failure 
in delivering a certain crucial 
letter, a young girl pays her life 
for his mistake. She is killed by 
her own rather in nn attempt to 
save his honour. 

The final scene was the climax 
that epitomized all the ideas of 
the film in one shot: The heart- 
less hypocritical father carrying 
his daughter's lifeless body 
through the harsh rugged wilder- 
ness to bury her. while the music 
rose to a crescendo of agony and 
violence, and all the villagers 
stnred mutely, caught in a web of 
helpless resignation. The post- 
man himself stood motionless 
with the undelivered letter in his 
liund feeling the agonizing pangs 
of a conscience that he has to 
live with for the rest of his life. 


Similar to the Dostoyevskian 
hero of "Crime and Punish- 
ment 1 ' (a role in which Sarhan 
also excelled as lie starred the 
Arabic version of the film in 
1956) the character's greatest 
punishment is his own con- 
science. Both roles are deeply 
cherished by Shukri Sarhan. 

This attitude also reflects the 
writer’s feelings towards his 
characters. Though Hakki, con- 
demns his heroes morally, yet he 
does not lose the genuine sympa- 
thy and understanding of human 
fallings which add depth to his 
character portrayal and analysis. 

The brilliant characterisation 
in the Him. though predominant, 
does not overshadow all the 
other factors that helped make it 
a great success. 

The director of the film is me- 
ticulous in his technique. The lo- 
cation is so cure fully chosen with 
an aesthetic quality that under- 
lines the freshness and beauty of 
the young love. The dullness and 
gloom of the interior of the post 
man's home as well as that of 
the post office itself reflect his 
crumbling inner self and his feel- 
ing of imprisonment. The slow 
beat of the quiet uneventful life 
in the village stresses its mono- 
tony. 

Reem A. H. Yflsin 
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Lee Brigades 
du Tiger 
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« emo Siccic 


La Pourauiia 
EloJios 


NEWS IN FRENCH 


NEWS IN HEBREW 


NEWS IN ARABIC 
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M'A'S'H 

Three’s 

Company 

Buffalo Bill 

Barney Milter 

House CallB 

Pom .nib ol Power 

Sctuncc ini 1 

Towfl'dB 2000 

mm 

Science Inl'l 

SniurJdy Vaitely 

Best Seller 

Documentary 

The Jewel in 
the Crown 

Reilly, 







NEWS IN ENGLISH 


Hart to Har 


NEWS SUMMARY IN ARABIC 


Feature Film 

Madamei 

(Play of the 
Month) 

- - 

Bovary 


Play of the 
Week 


Strike Force 



CULTURAL 
CENTRES 

Kiij Jl l Till ur Jl 
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Corihehiiibuir 41 a 
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EMBASSIES 


HOTELS 

Amman 

Srar. 1,1 

Hi'lidjr Inn 1 

Mtrunll < 

RfKnnt ' 

Ciinrn 

Jetuukm kjelu 1 

lnirrti>niiornul 
vmhiwA'i 1 

C.HnmcKtir* I 

Middle fjvi 
Or end E.Lhe 

InMrrurii'rra 
San RiKk 
>'td*n T, 1 **! 

Aqaba 

Ill'll J., inn 
tl Marur ■ • 

• UCaur 

.\quimuuri . 

Alytw 
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Ufirtin 

M lemen 

\bM>alun 

Rahrami 

Bci|r*n 

Rutith 

Bufprian 

Chad 

Canjdun 

Chikjn 

Carchuttatak 

Errr.h 

(rtroun 

Greek 

Hiiiiin Cnnui law 

Hungarian 

Indian 

Iraqi 

Italian 

JIJUDMC 

lu|M» 

kurraili 

Lchinirc 

Iibian 
M.^c-Cjn 
Nonh Korean 
OrniBl 
PebMBni 
Chinrvf 
' Philippine ■ 


Bnman'm 

Saudi kratun 

South Korean 

SpanliB 

Sudanese 

Sum 

&\nan 

Tunnian 

rnrktin 

USA 

l‘U 

USSR 

I'NTSO 
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DamthConiuliie 
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entertainment 


Everything for Heating, 
Ventilation and Air-Conditioning. 

We represent: 


SMC | 

Ll /t^M D. Ci>M. 

vema 

elettropompe spi 

Hot, Gold ol rire- 
Flghting Pumps. 

1 

ArmaSlex! 

Thermal Insulation 
Materials. 

OSTELRAD 

Ugrqup 

Boilers & 
Radiators. 


Air Outlets. 

AllenV^nis 

Steam Boilers. 


Heating 

Equipment. 

If JMYSOISl | 

PERANI 

Aluminium 

Radiators. 


P.O. Box 9151 Amman - Jordan 
Tel: 667731/21910 Tlx: 21067 MAZAWI JO 


SOLUTIONS 


Chess 


Target 


I B x KKtP! PxBJQxP (threat 3 EUPHONIUM hemp home bone 
R— KR7! Kl x R; 4 Q x II male), hope inhume menu mien mine 
B- KB2; 3 R-R8 ch! Resigns. 1TK x R; mope ileum omen open opine peon 
4 0 x B with ihe decisive threat 5 phone pine poem nomc pone 
R-KR1 ch. 


Crossword 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


T*i(har. io< Li(ri(iiyiri>. 20. 9$lq\ 
L"ir« V .V. 2 no T L f ?f , ® r . ,,0 °L 28. Sutlz). 27, 1-m>PBI 
rtroTj'-K" 3 *’ 33 ' Btrokad. 36, Aot-l*i 

"EASY SOLUTION 


ACROSS. — 9, Luohible. 10, Returned. 12, Sled. 13. Passed. 14, 
Exalted. 16. Confusion. 17, Captivate. 14. Sublime. 29, Mastic, 21, 
Flue. 21, Defended. 28, Regiment. 28, Like. 29, Ascend. 31, Sparrow, 
Threatens. 30, Described. 38, Exposes. 30. Answer. 40. Grin. 41, 
Provlnae. 42, Entertain. 




DOWN.— 1. Dissects. 2, Astern. 3, Abrasive. 4. Lessen. 8. Produces. 
6. Attempting. 7, Brratlc- 8. Bertha, ll. Adheres. 18. United. ID, 
Break. 20, Mad. 23. Liner. 2J, Impair. 25. DlBpenring. 26, Rod. 27, 
Flatter. 80, Enslaved. 31, Suspects. 32, widening. 33, Passive. 36, 
Report. 38, Dashed. 37. By-road. 


' 1 STAR , JUNl^H (^OSSWORU t-SOLUTio^ 


ACROSS.— 3, Crtttih. 8. Apes. 7. Ncsie. 8, spread, u, Gomply. 

L4 ’ DOWN.-’-L^B^ra*' 2. e f^ r ar. 4. Random. 5, Sandal. 9, Polite. 
10. Excite. 12, Pact. 13. feu. 
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hp*n 
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Konjn 

Kuwaii 

Uh>in 

LulUunu 
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MEA 

Olympic . . 
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Studn . 
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Thsi 
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7Uia AM 

OoJlery 

662141 

145-3111 1-51171 

Folklore 


Pttllor Heed- 


Museum 

51760 

quarters - 

55090/3 

Popular Life of 


Traffic Polka 

J6J40-I 

Iordan 

S 1 7 4 2 

Electric PtoHCf ■ 

C» - - 

36381-5 

Arctueolotical 
Museum 

38795 

Municipal Walt* . 
StfUn .. 

71(55-8 . . 

Military 

Museum 

— 664340 


HOSPITALS 


EMERGENCIES 


AmlMlinct . 141,75111 

Flnuld.IlK.pofkc .. i«4 

Blood Bank ... . 75131 

Crvd Debruv 

Rescue . . 6(1 1 1 1 

Fin Hud. 

qWifcA’' - . 3»«»-S 


Hussain Medlcd 
Ccnrre 

KhAhdi Malar- 
mtty . . 

AMeh Maiciniir 
ii. Amman .. 
Milhis, 

I Amman 
Palestine, 
Sfaimiunl 
Unluenliy KM- 
ptui 


MUSEUMS- 


Jordan Nniimat • ■ ■ 

Qallery ^.,30^138 


GENERAL 

jorun laiernlor 7 J 1 1 1 

RadKi Jordan 74111 

MiniMy Of 

ToiuBm 43311 

Hold Complii- 

• 6*6413 
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*«m» 661176 
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